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Along This Hall Are 


Seven $5,000 Advertising Men 


Some get more. 


They average $5,000. 


Along another 


hall are other men equally well paid. Downstairs is the highest 


paid advertising man in the world. 


These men are advertising writers—men with the ability to put selling facts 


into plain, simple English. 


Pennsylvania. 
them and made a place for them 


ploys them is constantly seeking other men to add to the force. 


One came from Iowa, another from Vermont, an- 
other from Canada, one from England, one from Nebraska, 
It didn’t matter where they lived, the demand reached out for 
And the big advertising concern that em- 


another from 


For the sup- 


ply of good advertising men does not begin to equal the demand. 


And Now Comes 


Your Chance 


Perhaps you have ‘good advertising ideas. 
Everybody has to start sometime. Here's your 
chance. Here is o aut actical Course of 
Advertising prepared by 62 of the foremost 
advertising managers, writers, solicitors, plan 
men, outdoor men, street car advertising men, 
— and printing ae — Ts 

—~are Spending millions and carming big 
salaries in the congenial profession. 


You can follow, study and have explained 
to you the experiences of these very men right 
im your own no matter where you live. 
You can learn how they write their most suc- 
cessful copy, plan their nt campaigns, 
write their sales-producing business letters— 
how o- take a bi net as and in simple 
words tell millions of bout it through 
magazines, newspapers, Lage ms and ot 
advertising ums. 


The One Course That Covers 


Copy Specialty Adver- 
Newspapers tising 
agence Department Store 
Order Retail Advertising 
Fundamental Prin- How to Sell Adver 
ciples 
Mediums 


Advertising Different T 
Businesses 


u A 
Window Display Etc., ete., etc. 


Down to “Brass Tacks” 


This Course gets down to" “brass tacks.” 
No mere theories—but everything about it 
sound, solid, meaty, practical. Here is the 
Course that you need to become a real adver- 
tising man—to earn a big salary—to grow with 
a growing profession. 


We Will Give You 


With our course =, -% the evlqudié counse! 
gt Geese Meccan eaders—each a specialist 
in his icular ~+ Whether you want to 
learn 4 Dy Sy = or writ- 


ing » oF window tri 
paigns—no matter > what advert is- 
ing know you seek, here it is—al! 
—all based on the actual experience 
the advertising business today. 


sign the Free Coupon 
ost ae a today and learn how 
all is—how easy the terms are—how we go 
Ss a w you are and whenever you have a 
spare half hour or so. Signing the coupon costs 
* nothin you under no obligation. 
to be a successful advertising man? 

Prove | it! Sign and mail the coupon NO 





{| Dept. 1350, 


~ Bf name 


' Street and No 





4 Chicago University of Commerce ; 


Chfeage, Hi. 


| Send me free and without obligation on my part, full partie- ° 
' alars regarding your new, practical advertising course. 
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Why Some Stenographers Do Not Succeed 
By Wilbur W. Walton 


Manager Stenographic Department, Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago 


{Mr. Walton began his work in the Continental and Commercial National Bank—the second 
largest bank in the United States—as a temporary stenographer; he was soon put on the perma 
nent force; from that position he rose steadily to that of manager of the department. Being in 
charge of the employment of stenographers in this bank, and having had long experience in deal 


ing with stenographic help, his analysis of some 


is of special interest.—E£ditor. | 


ROM intimate association with st 

nographers and their work for a 

number of years, and an analysis 
and study of the problems they have to 
meet, | have found a number of reasons 
for their lack of real success in a calling 
which possesses unlimited opportunities, 
not only for self-development but for ad- 
vancement in a material way. 

It is my purpose in this article to point 
out some of the pitfalls in their path and 
to suggest ways and means for avoiding 
or overcoming them. What I shall say 
it is based 
on my experience as a stenographer, as 


is not based on mere “theory” 


manager of a stenographic force of forty 
and as an employer of stenographers. 
Efficiency the Test 

The first consideration of a business 
man in employing a _ stenographer is 
whether or not the stenographer is capable 
of doing efficient work. While the mere 
writing and transcribing of shorthand 
notes constitute the primary requirement 
of stenographic service, the ability to do 
that kind of work is but the foundation 
upon which the other essentials are built. 

It seems almost absurd to say that a 
stenographer ought to be a stendgrapher 
before he tries to get a job as one, and yet 
that very simple truth is really not under- 
stood—or if understood, is unheeded—by 
a vast majority of those who apply for 
work as stenographers. Of course, there 
are varying degrees of stenographic effi 
ciency. That is why we have %5.00-a- 
week stenographers and those that earn 
$50.00 or more a week. The stenographer 
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of the causes for the failure of stenographers 


who gets $50.00 a week gets it because he 
is worth that much to the business. The 
#5.00-a-week stenographer is paid five 
dollars because that is what he earns. You 
may come upon an exception now and 
then, but such exceptions are not worth 
consideration as they give one the wrong 
idea of success. 

The Way to Earn More — Be Worth More 

Andrew Carnegie is credited with this 
motto: “The way to get more than you 
give is to give more than you get.” When 
a stenographer does more than he is paid 
to do he shows the kind of stuff he is made 
of—what his character is—and when the 
proof is at hand that he has the right kind 
of stuff in him, then promotion is just 
around the corner for that stenographer. 
I know a stenographer who is in the same 
position he took two years ago. The rea- 
son is that he is not doing any more to-day 
than he did the first day he started. 

Then there is the lazy stenographer who 
expects things to come to him instead of 
his going after them or meeting them half 
way. It is said that if a lobster is cast 
upon-the dry beach it will make no effort 
to get back into the water, but will lie 
within a few inches of the life-giving fluid 
and die. And so many stenographers ex- 
pect that just mere waiting without the 
exertion of any extra energy will enable 
them to shake hands with a higher salary 
and a better position. To succeed requires 
hard work and the constant embracing of 
opportunities to do the obvious thing out- 
side of your particular field; and also be 
ing independent to the degree and in the 
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spirit that increases your value to the busi 
Doing good work and doing better 
work to-day than you did yesterday is one 
of the surest levers to raise yourself to a 
better salary and a more responsible posi 
tion. 


ness. 


Ability Plus Self-Appreciation 
Set a valuation upon yourself and then 
act and talk it. 
readers of character, and if 
not have confidence in your ability, nat- 


you do 


urally you cannot expect them to supply 
that confidence and give you a responsible 
position. Be it ever so little, if you know 
that little well and know that you know it 
and impress that fact upon your employer, 
you will have established yourself in his 
confidence and the larger responsibilities 
will inevitably gravitate to you. 

In my work of employing stenographers 
I find that they usually think they can fill 
the position, but that they do not know 
for certain until they have had an oppor- 
tunity to try. “They can learn to do the 
work in a few weeks.” “They are going 
to night school and ought to be able to give 
satisfaction in That is not confi 
dence in one's ability nor is it being ready 
for the position which must be filled im- 
mediately. If I were to advise these ste 
nographers I would say, get determination 


time.” 


and learn to say, “I will,” “I must,” and 
as this spirit of determination grows upon 
you, you surprised at the latent 
strength you possess and the work you can 
before believed could 


will be 


do which 
not do. 
Your Appearance Important 


you you 


The first thing an employer of stenog 
raphers sees when you enter his office is 
how you are dressed and whether you are 
inclined to be neat and well-mannered. It 
is not my place to give pointers on how to 
dress. Everyone can be neat in his per 
sonal appearance and it is the duty of each 
one to take all the time necessary to keep 
includes clean 
Girls are fre 


himself neat. Neatness 


finger nails especially. 


G R EGG 


Business men are shrewd: 


WRITER 

quently criticised by business men with 
reference to the arrangement of their hair. 
Even the most expert capabilities cannot 
atone for faults in personal appearance. 


Loyalty and Patience 


There is another thing you must consider 
and that is loyalty and patience. You must 
believe wholesouledly in the firm for which 
you work. You must approve of its meth 
ods and its policies. If you do not, how 
can you render the perfect service? Some 
stenographers do not have loyalty by na 
ture and they are critical and impatient. 
You must cultivate loyalty if you do not 
have it. Loyalty means not only that you 
will believe in the business, but that you 
will be enthusiastic about it and about the 
part you have to play in its success. 

Also you must learn to get control of 
yourself and to direct your efforts wisely. 
Do your work according to some method 
You can do a great deal more work that 
Remember that it is equally import- 
ant how you do your work as well as to 
do it. You be efficient. You must 
learn to do so much work an hour. You 
must study yourself and ascertain your 
weak points and strengthen yourself in 


way. 


must 


these places. 
How to Become Indispensable 


In conclusion let me say, you must do 
your work so well that nobody can do it 
better. That is the way to make yourself 
indispensable to your employer. Trust 
his business shrewdness to recognize your 
worth and to promote you when the time 
arrives. Do your work so well that there 
will be no chance for dissatisfaction. Study 
the position you hold and find out whether 
you cannot improve your work. It is a 
good rule to go on that you can always 
further improve the quality of your work. 
It will be largely a matter of your being 
That is why character 
plays 


willing to try 
what you are and think and look 
so important a part in your success in the 
business offices of the present day. 














LJNDERTAKE bravely that which in your heart you desire to accomplish. 
The mistakes you make will help you toward success.—Common- 
Sense. 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Roll of Honor Century 
Class 


T was another great year for the maga- 
zine clubs—11,890 subscriptions in 
clubs composed of fifty or more mem 

bers, to say nothing of those below fifty. 
That certainly was a big “boost” for the 
magazine circulation and puts it one step 
nearer the 50,000 goal toward which we 
have all been working. And think, too, 
of the big advantage the magazine will be 
to all those thousands! 

Mr. Paul G. Dunean, of the Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Illinois, the 
newly elected president of the Gregg 

Shorthand Association, 
has forged back to the 
*“head of the class”’ in the 
Honor Roll for 1912-1913. 
His club ran up to the 
substantial figures of 283, 
which is almost as big as 
his record breaker of 304. 
Sreeuan Dwan It is almost a habit with 


204 + ee 
Mr. Duncan to win first 
place. He held that en- 
We missed Mr. A. E. 
Rowland’s banner club of 

5 
Georas, FE. Porie Journ M. Hus 


viable position for four 
, last year—the largest club 
Grorce H. Zimerer . 
161 160 


years, missing first place 
204 that has yet been sent in 


only one year since he be- 


gan organizing clubs. 
Mary L. Myers 
19 


G,. A. Gaumaw 
190 


Manet E. Moores 
156 


GREGG 


Emma HaGensrein Ww 
149 
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Paut G. Duwcan 
President G.S. A., 1918-1914 
253 
by any one teacher. Here’s hoping that 
he will enter the 
successfully. Also, there were 
from the list some whose names we 
counted on being in the Century Class. 
The new arrivals in the “Century,” it is 
true, made up in numbers for those who 
dropped out, but it is always a distinct dis 
appointment to miss familiar names. 

A noticeable feature in the honor roll 
this year is the shifting in position of 
some of the leaders of former years; but 
this is occasioned in some instances by 


Oe 


Errre M. Mean Imuocenn Warren Hecew F. Lame 
lay 188 167 


e° 


N. Wartsow W. E. Hagsorrie 
149 142 


lists again—and as 


missing 








Secretary, 


THE 


Kirry Dixon 


Evercirculator 


230 


teachers changing positions and the condi 


tions made it impossible to equal their rec- 


ords of former years—or, as in the case of 


some, going way 


ords. But we 


fact—that the 


have 
enthusiastic 


beyond their former rec 


noticed this striking 
teacher usually 
manages to get a big club no matter where 


he is. Another interesting feature is that 


it is not always 


sends in the 


the largest 


biggest club 


school that 
although it 


happens that this year, so far as No. 1 is 


concerned, this is true 
Miss Kitty Dixon, of Gregg School, Chi 


FE FE Macoow 
led 


Jennie Connor 
112 


Cc 


Ve 


E79 


raM Payor 
le 


CRUMLEY 
il? 


Susan Mriier 
123 


Gearraupe Beers 
110 
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cago, moved up to second place with a 
club of 230. The Hebrew Technical 
School for Girls, New York City, through 
the enthusiastic and successful efforts of 
the Misses Rhoda Silliman, Florence 
Sparks and Emma Eisenhower, gave Miss 
Dixon a close run for second place with a 
club of 227, a gain of 47 over last year. 
This school is one of the live wire voca- 
tional schools of New York City, and has 
for several years been a member of the 
Century Class. 

Mr. Stephen Dwan, of the Broadway 
High School, Seattle, Wash.., one of the 
lite century clubbers, pushed his way into 
the “double” century class this year, win 
ning fourth place with a 
club of 204, a gain over 
last year of 78. That is 
certainly an increase to be 
proud of. 

Mr. George H. Zimp- 
fer, of the Cream City 
Business College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., winner of the 
Gregg Teacher's Gold 
Medal in 1911, tied Mr. 
Dwan for fourth place 
with a club also of 204, 
the largest of the 100 per 
cent clubs. Mr. Zimpfer 
goes into a new field this 
year and we predict that 
he will have to be reck- 

. . Haze. Worswick 
oned with for first place 133 


&¥ 


EK. M. Dovenas H. Correpar K. M. Berier 
117 118 


Cc. MeTavisn 
130 


Waywe Caxrretp Fona FastM an O. M. Srirvrrey 
104 102 101 
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in the Roll of Honor Century Class for 
1913-14. 

The Cedar Rapids 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, through Miss Hattie 
L. Cook and Miss Emma Hagenstein, wins 
fifth place a membership of 196. 
That is distinctly a creditable record. 

To Miss Mary L. Myers, School of Com- 
merece, Harrisburg, Pa., goes the honor of 
winning sixth place with a membership of 
195. 

Mr. W. E. Weafer, Principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Central 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y., who has al 


ways been among the topnotchers since 


College, 


Business 


with 


he introduced the system, ties Miss Myers 


for sixth place with 195. 
Others who sent in clubs of more than 
100 are: 


190 Minnesota School of Business, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn (Through Charles T. Rickard 
and G. A. Gruman.) 

189 Effie M. Mead, Mankato Commercial Col 
lege, Mankato, Minn. 

188 Immogene Warren, Bellingham Business 
College, Bellingham, Wash., 13; Behnke- 
Walker Business College, Portland, Ore., 
175. 

Helen F. Lamb, Drake Business College, 
Passaic, N. J 

George E. Pople, Wilson’s Modern Busi- 
ness College, Seattle, Wash. 

John M. Hill, Hill’s Business 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mabel E. Moores, Minneapolis 
College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Emma Hagenstein, Cedar Rapids Business 

College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

W. N. Watson, Lincoln Business College, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Rochester Business 

N. Y. 

W. E. Harbottle, Jacobs Business College, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Troy Business College, 
(Through Messrs. Warren 
hold.) 

EK. L. Glick, Northwestern 
lege, Spokane, Wash. 

J. C. MeTavish, McTavish Business 
lege, Edmonton, Alta., Can. 

Hazel Worswick, Henager’s Business Col 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah 

E. E. Magoon, Ferris Institute, Big Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Cora M. Pryor, Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Susan Miller, Isaacs-Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

E. .M. Douglas, Capital City Commercial 
College, Madison, Wis. 

W. H. Coppedge, Link’s Business College, 
Boise, Idaho. 


College, 


Business 


Institute, Rochester, 


Teer, i; F. 
and Ader 
Business Col- 


Col- 


Business 


GREGG 
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ll ; EK M. Butler, he New 
Haven, Conn. 
112 Jennie Connor, Holmes Business College, 
Portland, Ore 7 
112 C. V. Crumley, 
Tacoma, Wash 
Gertrude Beers, Nebraska School of Busi 
ness, Lincoln, Nebr 
Drake College, Newark, N. J. (Through 
Myrtle McDaniel and Earl McElwee.) ~ 
Wayne Canfield, Wilkes-Barre High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Edna Eastman, The 
tawa, Ont., Can. 
O. M. Stiffney, South Bend Business Col 
lege, South Bend, Ind. 


Butler School, 


Beutel Business College, 


Willis College, Ot 


In nearly every instance the clubs show 
substantial increases over last year—which 
indicates in the schools and 
an interest on the part of teachers that 


to both 


a prosperity 
shows the value of the magazine 


teachers and students. 


The 


An innovation in the 
introduced this year in the the 
100 per cent club. The sug 
gested by that versatile and enterprising 
teacher, J. D. Henderson of the High 
School at Tucumcari, N. Mex., who wrote: 

I think you should start a 100 per cent Roll 
of Honor for the benefit of those schools that 
have only a few students, but which are so loyal 
as to send in the name of every student enrolled 


Mr. Henderson’s 
upon and the result 
and the organization of 
hundred-per-centers 

Mr. George H. Zimpfer, of the Cream 
City Business College, Milwaukee, Wis.., 
leads the list with 204 students. 

The Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, through Miss Hattie 
L.. Cook and Miss Emma Hagenstein, is 
second on the list with 196, and Mr. W. E. 
Weafer, of the Central High School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., comes third with 195. 

One hundred and seventy-one altogether 


**100%"" Club 


Roll of Honor was 
form of 


idea was 


suggestion was acted 


is a lively interest 


a big list of one 


sent in 100 per cent clubs as follows: 

George H. Zimpfer, Cream City Business 
College, Milwaukee, Wis 

Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rap 
ids, Iowa. (Through Hattie L. Cook and 
Emma Hagenstein.) 

W. E. Weafer, Central High School, Buffalo, 
M. F 

Immogene Warren, Behnke-Walker Business 
College, Portland, Ore. 

Helen F. Lamb, Drake Business College, Pas 
saic, N. J 
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George K Pople, Wilson's Modern Business 
College, Seattle, Wash 

John M. Hill, Hill's Business College, Okla 
homa City, Okla 


Troy Business College. Troy, a (Through 


Messrs. Warren and Aderhold.) 
Cora M. Pryor, Bloomington High School, 


Bloomington, Ill 
EK. M. Douglas, Capital City Commercial Col 
lege, Madison, Wis. 


C. V. Crumley, Beutel Business College, Ta 
coma, Wash. 
Q. M. Stiffney, South Bend Business College, 


South Bend, Ind 
My rtle McDaniel, 
Newark, N. J 
Frances H 


Drake College, 


Business 


North, Butte High School, Butte, 


Mont. 

H. G. Yocum, Yocum’s Practical Business 
School, Massillon, Ohio 

Pearl A. Ritchie, Rockford High School, 
Rockford, Il 

South High School, Minneapolis, Minn 


(Through O. J. Arness and H. G. Martin.) 
R. B. Millard, Little Falls Business College, 
Little Falls, Minn 


B. Hazel Crandall, Brockton Business Col 
lege, Brockton, Mass 

Elizabeth Criswell, Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Il. 

Mary E. Cherry, Findlay Business College, 


Findlay, Ohio. 
H. EF. Kilmer, Elkhart Business College, Elk 
hart, Ind. 
Kansas City High School, Kansas City, Kans. 
(Through J. E. Boyd and Ruth H. Shields.) 
B. H. Patterson, State Normal School, Kear- 
ney, Nebr. 
Almira F. 
J. A. Spradlin, 


Lovell, High School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Atchison Business College, 


Atchison, Kans. 
F. R. Berriman, Union Business College, 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Mrs. A. J. Holden, Laurium Commercial 


School, Laurium, Mich. 
\. M. DeLapp, Crookston College, Crookston, 
Minn. 


Amanda H. Schuette, East High School, 
Green Bay, Wis 

Mrs. Flora J. Bone, Lamson Business Col- 
ege, Phoenix, Ariz. 


G. W. Weatherly, Joplin 
Joplin, Mo. 


Business College, 


Eudie L. Parks, Salisbury College of Busi 
ess, Salisbury, Md. 

H. H. Aaker, Aaker’s Business College, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

I M. Lewis, Wenatchee Business College, 


Wenatchee, Wash. 

S. Fenton Harris, Boys’ High School, Fred- 
rick, Md. 

G. G. Gudmundson, 
lowa. 


Boone High School, 


soone, 


\. E. Cole, High School, Tarentum, Pa. 

C. L. Michael, Phoenix Union High School, 
*hoenix, Ariz. 

I. L. Rogers, Township High School, Wauke- 
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Mrs. 
College, 


Helen L. 
Astoria, Ore 

Margaret McGarry, Lockyear'’s Business Col 
lege, Evansville, Ind 


Astoria 


Stossmeister, Business 


Redlands High School, Redlands, Cal 
( Through T. H. Lodge and Virginia L. Ashby.) 
O. J. Hanson, Aaker’s Business College, 


Grand Forks, N. Dak 

Maude FE 
Santa Cruz, 

O. A. 
Ohio 

a. & Staley, North 
North Yakima, Wash 

W. H. Gilbert, Central 
lege, Marshalltown, Iowa 

A. E. Rowland, West Allis High School, West 
Allis, Wis. 

Mrs. R. B. Barclay, Victoria Business Insti 
tute, Victoria, B. C., Can. 


(To be continued) 


Swope, He ild’s 
Cal 


Miller, 


Business College, 


Ideal Business School, Piqua, 


Yakima High 


School, 


lowa Business Col 


There are two or three additional pages 
of names which we shall have to hold over 
on account of space, but they will appear 
next month. 

This is a magnificent showing, however, 
and these teachers are to be congratulated 
on their effective work for 
One is that all their students being sup 
plied with the magazine, much better re- 
sults will be obtained; the second is that it 
is no easy task to get up a 100 per cent 
club even under the most favorable circum 


two reasons: 


stances, and this is especially true in the 
larger schools. 

We are proud of this year's record be 
cause it means to us that the teachers ap 
preciate the value of the magazine in their 
work or they would not support it so loyal 
ly, and we take this opportunity to extend 
our sincere thanks for the splendid co-op- 
eration shown by our friends the teachers. 
And, with the splendid start we have al 
ready made toward the 50,000 circulation 
mark, we earnestly ask all teachers this 
year to put their shoulders to the wheel and 
help us to reach that point. It will mean 
much to the teachers, to the students, and 
to the magazine itself. Our constant aim is 
to make the magazine 
and it can only be made bigger and better 
by the support of the teachers and writers 
throughout the country. Probably 100,000 
students will take up the study of Gregg 


bigger and better, 


Shorthand this year. At least half—we 
say all—of these should be’ subscribers to 
the magazine for their own good. May we 
count on your assistance in obtaining 


them? 
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Chicago Typewriting Championship Won by Winifred Kenna 


N the Middle West Typewriting Con 
| tests for Speed and Accuracy, held at 
the Coliseum, Chicago, September 9, 
Miss Winifred Kenna, a graduate of 
Gregg School, Chicago, won the Chicago 
City Championship with 
speed of 94 
and a 
The 
contest was open to Chi 
cago typists. Miss Ken 
na, who is but nineteen 


a gross 
words a minute, 


net speed of 84. 


years of age, was easily / 
the victor, beating her | 
next opponent by nine 
words a minute. This 
was Miss Kenna’s sec 
ond contest, she having 
participated in the stu 
dents’ contest for the 
Brown Typewriting 
Trophy in Des Moines, 
lowa, May, 1911, oper 
ating a double keyboard 
machine. Since that 
contest she has been em 
ployed as stenographer 
and assistant to Miss Alice L. Rinné, edi 
tor of the O. G. A. Department in the 
Greqq Writer, and has been engaged in 
commercial work entirely. Her victory is 
therefore all the more notable. A remark- 
able feature of Miss Kenna’s work, in ad 
dition to her speed, is her wonderful accu 





Winirrep Kenna 


Chicago City Championship 


racy—99.99% She had fewer 
mistakes than any of the other contestants. 
Miss Kenna is unquestionably one of the 


swiftest writers in the country, and if she 


pertect. 


for the professional contests 
would undoubtedly make 
some brilliant records. 
The accuracy of Miss 
Ella Anderson, another 
Rational” 
fourth place, was 
She 


were trained 


typist, who 
won 
was 


Miss 


respect 


ilso notable. 
second only to 
Kenna in this 

and tied the 
third place in the net 
number of words a min 
ute. Miss Anderson is a 
stenographer in our Chi 


winner ot 


cago office and has never 
been in a contest before 

The work of the these 
two typists coming right 
out of the business office, 


shows the quality, as 
well as the speed, ot 
work that is being done 


When a 
stenographer can go direct from the busi 
ness office into a contest and win a cham 
pionship,it is something to be proud of,and 
we predict other victories for Miss Kenna 

Following are the detailed results of the 


in the business offices of to-day. 


contest: 






(Fifteen minutes writing from copy ) Net 

Words a 

Name Machine (Gross Errors Penalty Net Minute 
Winifred Kenna Underwood 1409 30 150 1259 4 
Helen Freund Underwood 1384 52 260 1124 75 
Dorothy Linder Underwood 1548 87 135 1113 74 
Ella Anderson . Remington 1306 0 200 1106 74 
Elsie Landock Underwood 1325 16 230 1095 73 
Effie M. Nelson . Underwood 1325 50 300 1025 68 
George E. Church Underwood 1375 70 350 1025 6s 
Bertha Berkowitz. Underwood 1264 68 340 924 62 
W. H. Blythe. Underwood 1358 89 45 913 61 


In the Middle West Typewriting Cham 


pionship, Miss Bessie Linsitz, a Gregg 


Middle West Typewriting Championship 


(Thirty minutes writing from copy ) 


Name Machine 


Bessie B. Linsitz Underwood 


Rose Weiss Underwood 
C,. E. Mallery. Underwood 
Mary Parker Underwood 


writer, won first place. The following ar 


the detailed figures: 


Net 
Words a 
Gjrose Errors Pe nalty Net Minulé 
8515 0 250 3265 109 
2944 a | 470 2474 82 
3267 229 1145 2122 il 
1921 100 500 1421 17 
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Bessie Friedman of New York won the 
Show Professional 
a net speed of 118 


Chicago’ Business 


Championship with 
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words a minute, and Miss Linsitz won sec 
ond place in this contest with a net speed 
of 109 words a minut 


Professional Typewriting Championship 


(Thirty minutes writing from copy) 


Machine 
nderwood 
nderwood 
nderwood 
nderwood 
'nderwood 
'nderwood 
'nderwood 


Name 
Friedman 
Bessie B. Linsitz 
Rose Bloom 

Wm. F. Oswald 
Thomas J. Ehrich 
Fred Jarrett 
Corine Bourdon 


The 
and were attended by 
The 
the contest, said: 


When these results were in the 
hall, which was filled to overflowing, shouts of 
ipplause greeted the winners from friends who 


Bessie 


interest 
enormous crowd. 


aroused unusual 


an 


contests 
Chicago American, in writing about 


announced 


Net 
Words a 
Minute 
118 
109 
108 
102 
102 
96 
so 


Net 
3544 
3265 
3244 
83070 
3054 
2879 


2671 


Penalty 
120 
250 
305 
380 
390 
MOS 


505 


Errors 
24 
50 
61 
76 
78 
bad | 


101 


(i roae 
3664 
3515 
3549 
3450 
S444 
3284 
3176 


watched the contest earlier in the evening. 

The Coliseum was crowded last night with 
probably 8,000 workers in office buildings, type- 
writers and business men drawn there by the 
exhibits of the office efficiency time-saving de 
vices, 

The great 
championship. 


attraction was the typewriting 


oO° 


Signs of 
ANY readers of this magazine have 
sent us copies of the New Yerk 
Evening World and of the Chicago 


Journal 


M 


Evening 


the Times 


cently a young man in our office, who is 
addicted to moving picture shows, told us 
about a written in Gregg 

Shorthand being 


postal card 





containing one of 
Clare Victor Dwig- 
famous car- 
toons headed “Them 
Was the Ha ppy 
Days!” As this 
of cartoons 


syndicated, we sup 


gins 


THEM 


sc 
ries is 
pose it has appeared 


in many other pa 
pers. 

In partic 
ular little 


Jimmy is acting as 


this 
cartoon, 


stenographer for his 
big friend of the 
schoolboy days, and 
ends 
him out of the win 
The short- 


by dropping 





dow. 


YES, aLe' You Bie— 
Chums OF OLD DiRT! 


: HAPPY DAYS! 


thrown on the 
screen with a 
transcript beneath. 
The thing that wor- 
the aforesaid 
young man was the 
fact that of 
the shorthand lines 
were incorrectly 
written ! 

A big desk com- 
pany is sending out 
a postal card with il- 
lustrations of their 
desks, and the note- 
book of the stenog 
rapher lying on the 
desk 
words in 
Shorthand descrip 


WAS THE 


ried 


some 





contains some 


Gregg 





hand notebook on 
the floor bears on the cover, in very well- 
written characters in Gregg Shorthand, 
the title of the series—“Them Was the 
Happy Days!" The outlines are perfectly 
legible to any writer of the system. 

The incident is only one: of many signs 
of the shorthand matters. Re- 


times in 


of the desk; 
while the manufacturers of loose-leaf 
notebook show notes that can be read by 
any reader of this magazine. 

With cartoonists, advertisers, and show 
people recognizing the shorthand medium 
by which they can reach the largest num 
ber of people, little more need be said. 


tive 
a 
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Convention of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
Chicago, lll., August 18-23, 1913 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


New Officers 


President: 
Vice-President: Willard B. 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: 
Executive Board: 


Charles W. Reitler, Denver, Colo. 
Bottome, 
E. H. Eldridge, Boston, Mass. 

George A. McBride, Philadelphia. 

E. M. Williams, Los Angeles, Cal.; Charles H. Requa, 


New York. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frederick J. Rose, Chicago, Il. 


HE fifteenth annual convention of 

the National Shorthand Reporters’ 

Association, which was held at the 
LaSalle Hotel, August 18-23, 
was one of the most successful in the his- 
tory of the organization. It was largely 
attended, had probably the largest attend- 
ance of any convention yet held. Possibly 
the greatest feature of the convention was 
the new nationalism that ran 
through all the discussions. This was re 
flected most clearly in the very able ad- 
dress of the President of the Association, 
Mr. Charles W. Reitler, from which we 
quote the following: 

Among certain assigned by my 
numerous correspondents for lack of a larger 
membership, may be mentioned that of cer 
tain competent reporters, not Pitmanic writers, 
who have been solicited to join us, that ours 
is a Pitmanic reporters’ association, and that 
writers of other systems, while apparently eli- 
gible to membership under the Constitution, are 
not benefited by membership therein, and, 
in fact, not desirable members, and use, as an 
argument, the good work being conducted by 
our very competent Committee on Standardiza- 
tion as being of no value to them. 

I have, to the utmost of my ability, tried to 
dispel such fallacious argument, and to what 
extefit I have succeeded I do not know, for | 
have not interested myself in endeavoring to 
ascertain what system of shorthand is written 
by any member admitted during the year, nor 
is it of any importance, for our Constitution is 
the last word on that subject and no one is 
disqualified from membership by reason of 
“system,” so long as he or she is a competent 
reporter and meets the requirements touching 
eligibility. 

We sbould do all within our power to bring 
into our fold all persons practicing the pro 
fession of shorthand reporting, no matter what 
means or systems they employ in recording 
human utterances, and we should strive, in all 
honorable ways, for the ethical advancement 
of our profession 


Chicago, 


note of 


reasons 


Monday's Session 


Monday was given over to the registra 
tion of delegates and to the meeting of 
the Executive Committee. The committec 
introduced an innovation this year by de 
a daily “bulletin” of the 
convention—a newsy, 
gossipy account of the day’s session. The 
work of getting the material together and 
the editing was in charge of Mr. Frederick 
J. Rose, of Chicago, who conducted the 
work so ably that the bulletin will prob- 
ably continue to be a feature of the con 


ciding to issue 
proceedings of the 


vention, 

Monday evening an informal reception 
was given to President Reitler in the Red 
Room of the Hotel La Salle. 


Tuesday's Session 


The work of the convention really 
opened on Tuesday morning when Hon. 
Harry Olsen, Chief Justice of the Munici 
pal Court of Chicago, gave the address 
of welcome. Judge Olsen’s address was 
dignified, inspiring, instructive and inter 
esting. “As officials of the court in im 
portance and dignity, when the Judgt 


is right you are next to him in rank, and 


when wrong you outrank him,” he said. 
A short address was then given by Mr. 
Fred H. Gurtler, President of the Chicago 
Law Reporters’ Association, who extended 
a welcome on behalf of the members of the 
Association to the visiting reporters and 


friends. Mr. W. E. McDermut extended 
a welcome on behalf of the Federation of 
Law Court Reporters in Chicago. The 
addresses of welcome were responded to 
in a delightful impromptu speech by Mr. 
Edward Carroll, Jr., of New York City. 
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The President's Address 

President Reitler, in his address,’ gave a 
resumé of the work during the year, stating 
that the Association was now in a flourish 
ing condition with a membership of 519 
paid members, as against 412 paid mem 
bers the year before. Some of the impor 
tant recommendations made by the Presi 
dent in his speech were: The appointment 
of a publicity committee to obtain an au 
thentic list of reporters of all creeds for 
the 
Association ; that the time and place of the 
next fixed at the 
tion; that a committee of five be appointed 


purpose of asking them to join the 


convention be conven 
to prepare a new Constitution, and a com 
mittee of three to manage the official or 
gan; that the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer make a monthly 
statement of their activities and publish 


condensed 
it in the official organ. He laid great em 
phasis on having it well understood “that 
the 
ciation, but an 
writers irrespective of the system of short 
hand followed by its individual members.” 


Association was not a Pitmanic asso 


association of shorthand 


Commiitee Reports 


Secretary Edward H. Eldridge, of Bos 
ton, submitted the report of the Executive 
Committee, which recommended that John 
Ritchie, of Chicago, and Curtis Haven, of 
Philadelphia, be elected honorary mem 
bers. A to this effect made 
and carried unanimously. 


motion was 


Report of the Demonstration Committee 


Mr. Willard B. Bottome, of New York, 
gave an exhaustive verbal report of the 
work of the Demonstration Committee. 
This is one of the important committees 
of the and its work has not 
only been of great value, but has been 
much appreciated by the members. It is 
to the tireless and intelligent work of Mr. 
Bottome that the splendid exhibits were 
assembled and put in a form that was of 
the greatest use to the visiting members. 
The report stated that in 1912 there were 
130 exhibits, and in 1913 sixty additional 
exhibits had been received. 


Association 


Library Report 


It was expected that Dr. William D. 
Bridge, of New York, would present the 
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library report in person, but he found at 
the last moment that it would be impossible 
for him to attend. The report was read 
by Dr. Eldridge. It stated that the Beale 
Library and the N. S. R. A. Library in 
New York had both been partially labeled. 


Certified Shorthand Reporters 


Mr. Sanders, of New York, extended 
the greetings of the Society of Certified 
Shorthand Reporters of New York, and 
stated that 175 men had been certified as 
shorthand reporters in that state since the 


passing of the Act two years ago. It may 
be well to mention in passing, however, 
that only one of these diplomas was 


granted upon examination, and that to a 
woman, Miss Paula E. Werning, of New 
York City. Miss Werning holds Certifi 
cate No. 1 after passing a grueling exam 
ination so satisfactorily that the examiners 
pronounced it a wonderful piece of work. 


Association of Commerce Luncheon 

The 
junction with the Chicago reporters, issued 
an invitation to the members of the N. S. 
R. A. to hold its convention in Chicago 
this year in its own behalf. They also in 
vited the visiting members of the N. 8. 
R. A. and their guests to a noonday lunch 
held in the convention hall. 

The Chairman was Mr. C. H. Latham, 
who, during the course of the luncheon, 
called for a report from “Subdivision 74, 
Shorthand Reporters.” The report was 
submitted by Mr. W. E. MecDermut, of 
Chicago, and alluded to the relations ex- 


Association of Commerce, in con 


isting between the work of the skilful 
shorthand reporter, and the general busi 
ness of Chicago and the nation. He 


stated that there were approximately 5,000 
shorthand reporters in the United States, 
and that about 200 of them were located 
in Chicago. 


Speech by Fred H. Gurtler 


Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, as President of 
the Chicago Law Reporters’ Association, 
as a member of the 
merce and of the Local Entertainment 
Committee of the N.S. R. A., gave an in 
spiring address on the relation of the short- 


Mr. 


Association of Com 


hand reporter and the business man. 
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Gurtler’s speech will be given in full in a 
future 

His admirable address listened to 
with rapt attention and Mr. Gurtler was 
loudly applauded. Mr. Gurtler is 
of the young reporters of Chicago and has 
built up a very successful reporting busi 
Even though 


number. 
was 


one 


ness through sheer merit. 
one of the busiest reporters in Chicago, he 
finds time to take an active interest in the 
civie activities of Chicago and in associa 
tions connected with his profession. 


Report on Standardization 


Mr. Robert S. Taylor, of Duluth, Min 
nesota, Chairman of the Standardization 
Committee, was called upon immediately 
after the opening of the afternoon session 
of the convention to present the commit- 
tee’s report on standardization. Mr. Tay- 
lor reported that the result of the referen 
dum to the full membership of the Asso- 
ciation was to adopt by a decisive vote the 
recommendation of the committee reported 
at the convention at New York last year. 
The result of the vote that 
the recommendations of the committee with 


showed also 


regard to retaining the new Isaac Pitman 


ah a-c vowel scale also had been decisively 
defeated, and that the old vowel scale was 
to be preferred. All of which shows that 
the committee is meeting with insurmount 
able difficulties in trying to bring anything 
like order out of the chaos in the various 
modifications of the Pitman systems. The 
committee reported a program for its fu- 
ture work, and among other things rec 
ommended the publication by the commit 
tee of monthly bulletins each containing a 
thousand or more words in alphabetical 
order and separated into the following 
lists: (1) Wordsigns for words of the 
most frequent use; (2) regular contrac 
tions; The re 
port was duly accepted on motion. The 
latter recommendations of the committee 
a long and spirited discussion. 


(3) irregular contractions. 


prov oked 
Discussion on Standardization 


At this point Mr. Oscar L. Detweiler, 
of Philadelphia, directed attention to the 
fact that the N. S. R. A. was not a Pit 
manic shorthand reporters’ association ex- 
clusively. “If we want to be consistent,” 
he said, ““‘we must not make it appear that 


Pitmanic shorthand standardization is all 
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there is to be considered. It might be that 
some other kind of shorthand would need 
standardization at time, and in that 
event it is not to be supposed that the ex 


some 


ponents and authors of that system would 
In that 
event, they would stand in the same rela 


be incapable of standardizing it. 


tion to the Association with a similar reso 
lution to be adopted as that now presented, 
and they would want the Pitmanic people 
to contribute, as the mem 
bers of the Association are now contribut 


non-Pitmanic 


ing,a proportion of their contributions to be 
expended over the standardization of Pit 
manic shorthand.”’ 

Mr. Fred H. Gurtler that 
possibly the bulletin proposed to be issued 


suggested 


monthly should have columns of Pitmanic 
shorthand and others for 
tem that might desire representation. 

Mr. Taylor replied that that was not 
The idea of the standard 
was to standardize Pit 


any other sys 


quite the idea. 
ization committec 
manic shorthand. He supposed, however, 
there would be value in the work to non 
Pitmanic writers. Th would be 
alphabetically arranged and non-Pitmanic 
their 


words 


writers could supply own outlines 
to those words. Then 
tractions were required for Pitmanic writ 
within 
a writer of Gregg or any 


shorthand 


again, where con 


would be reason to 
suppose that 
other non-Pitmanic 
would be able to contract the same word. 


ers, it quite 


system of 


The same, he said, would apply to phras 
ing. 

Min.. We: I. 
word “Phonetic” shorthand should be sub 
stituted for the “Pitmanic.” That 
was objected to immediately by several 
“Phonetic” 
as to the 


James suggested that the 

word 
members because the word 
would apply to Gregg as well 
The following is a re 
port of the discussion that 
appeared in the daily bulletin issued by 
the Association: 


Pitmanic systems. 
ensued as it 


Remarks by Mr. Gregg 


“John R. New York, at this 
juncture, following out the new spirit evi- 


Gregg, 


denced in the last two or three conventions 
of the N. S. R. A., of cordiality and co 
operation between Pitmanic and 
Pitmanic 


talk: 


non 


writers, made a very apropos 
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‘I wish to say, he said, ‘that personally I 
have no objection to the recommendation of my 
friend, Mr. Taylor. I believe that we should 
all work for the improvement of all systems of 
shorthand. The splendid work done by the 
Standardization Committee is of value to the 
shorthand profession generally and of value to 
writers of any and all systems. Therefore, I 
heartily favor the resolution as approved.’ 
Referring to the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of the Standardization Committee.] ‘If 
it is within the discretion of the committee,’ he 
continued, ‘that they should occasionally give 
space to our Gregg writers for special phrases 
we shall be grateful. And, for myself, I am 
willing to contribute my share of my subscrip 
tion to this Association toward this work of the 
Standardization Committee.’ 


“This statement was received with ap 
plause and constitutes another impetus to 
fraternalism amongst all shorthand writers 
has characterized the N. S. R. A. 
in recent years. 

“Mr. Robert S. Taylor in reply said that 
the members of the Standardization Com- 


which 


were the servants of the Associa 


would do whatever the 


mittee 
tion and 
tion wanted, and whatever the Committee 
did would be finally submitted to the Ag 


Associa- 


sociation for approval. 


Remarks by Mr. McDermut 


se + 


pre SSE d the 


McDermut, of 
pleasure the members of the 
felt at the stand taken by 
Mr. Gregg on the subject. “The work of 
the Standardization Committee was under 
taken on account of the disgraceful con 
dition into which Pitmanic shorthand had 
sunk,’ he said. “There are nearly as many 
and whenever Mr. 
Gregg's system reaches the same disgrace 
ful condition as our Pitmanic systems have 
reached, I would most heartily be in favor 
of the enlargement of the Standardization 
Committee so as to include work on that 
line. The work of standardization is of 
value to all writers of all systems. I think 
it would be well for the committee to be 
enlarged so as to include a few non-Pit- 
manic writers, who can take care of some 
of the problems that concern the writers 
of those systems. He argued that they 
should have a space in the bulletin apart 


Chicago, ex 


Association 


systems as writers, 


from Pitmanic outlines. 
“Following, in the same spirit of cor- 
diality, the President of the N. S. R. A., 
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Charles W. Reitler, stated: ‘I am sure we 
all appreciate the magnanimous action of 
Mr. Gregg, and I know you will pardon 
me if I suggest that | have covered this 
matter in my annual address, and you will 
have an opportunity of voting on the mat 
ter spoken of by Mr. McDermut at some 
later date, when the Resolutions Commit 
tee makes its report.’ ’ 


‘*Short-Cuts"’ in Reporting 


Mr. Henry S. Sanders, of New York 
City, followed with a paper on short-cuts, 
and closed by giving a large number of 
examples on the blackboard. Mr. San 
ders’ outlines were the subject of consid 
erable discussion, led by Mr. Edward Car- 
roll, Jr., of New York. Many of Mr. 
Sanders’ pet phrases and expedients were 
literally picked to pieces by different mem 
bers, Mr. Carroll especially showing his 
profound knowledge of the thousands of 
clashes in Pitmanic shorthand and unwit 
tingly demonstrating to the convention how 
impossible it would be to get phonogra 
phers with views varying so widely into a 
agreement in the matter of 
“standardization.” Many of Mr. San 
ders’ “expedients’ were purely arbitrary 
and ingenious, but departed so widely from 


harmonious 


the traditions of writers of Pitmanic short 
hand that it was evident that many did not 
agree with his views, although he is himself 
an able exponent of them. One of the pro 
fessional publications characterized his 
demonstration as “An interesting exhibi 
tion of the abbreviating idiosyncrasies of 


a highly experienced writer of Munson 


phonography.’ 
Mr. Gurtler's ‘‘ Short-Cuts"’ 


Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, of Chicago, fol 
lowed with a similar exposition of short 
cuts relating to Gregg Shorthand. Mr. 
Gurtler’s beautiful writing was in sharp 
Pitmanic outlines. He 
gave examples of abbreviations used by 
himself in daily court work for typical 
phrases used in court testimony. 


contrast with the 


Gurtler's Demonstration 


Secretary Eldridge then suggested that 
Mr. Gurtler write something from dicta 
tion to let the members of the Association 
see how he used the short-cuts in actual 
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note-taking. Dr. Eldridge read several 
hundred words from some court testimony 
and they were read back without a break 
as rapidly as Mr. Gurtler could utter the 
words. Mr. Gurtler, who had already made 
himself very popular with the Association 
because of his manly, sportsmanlike quali 
ties and earnest work in behalf of the As 
sociation, was loudly applauded at the con 
clusion of his demonstrations. 

Mr. Robert S. Taylor concluded the dis 
cussion by giving some of his well-known 
maxims. He counseled the court reporter 
to “keep at the heels of the examiner and 


the witness.” 


Bottome's Lecture 


Mr. 


Mr. Bottome’s illustrated lecture on 
“Speed and Accuracy” in the Red Room 
Wednesday evening, was one of the best 
numbers on the program at the conven 
tion. The big Red Room 
when he was introduced by Mr. Detweiler. 
Mr. Bottome had added much to his lecture 
since he first delivered it at Buffalo in 1911. 
He gave a brief biography of all the lead 
ing lights in the shorthand profession. 
Some of the pictures that were of particu 
lar interest to writers of Gregg Shorthand 
were those of Mr. Gregg, the cup presented 
to him by the school managers, and the 
Jubilee Memorials presented at the late 
Gregg convention; a picture of Mr. Gurtler 
(Mr. Gurtler’s popularity was at no time 
shown to better advantage than when his 
face appeared on the screen—the audience 
literally “raised the roof”); Miss Werning, 
the winner of the first C. S. R. Certificate ; 
Mr. Swem, the President's stenographer, 
with reporting notes of each. 


was crowded 


Thursday's Proceedings 


Weller, of St. 


services ren 


Mr. Charles E. Louis, 
proposed, in view of the 
dered to shorthand by Sherman B. Burn 
ham, who is at the head of the Yerkes Ob 
servatory at Lake Illinois, that 
he be made an honorary member of the 
Association. Mr. J. D. Strachan, of In- 
referred to efficient 
profession by 


Geneva, 


dianapolis, similar 
services rendered to the 
George B. Lockwood, of Marion, Indiana, 
motion 


were 


and proposed similar action. On 
Messrs. Burnham and Lockwood 
elected. 
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Afternoon Session 


Mr. George Farnell, of Providence, 
called upon paper entitled 
“Psychology of Reading.” The paper was 
a most interesting one and we regret that 


to read his 


space prohibits printing it in full. In con 
clusion, Mr. Farnell made a strong appeal . 
for uniformity in writing shorthand. 

Mr. W. L. James, of Chicago, then read 
a lengthy and rather extraordinary paper 
entitled, ““How Can Proper Cohesion in 
Be Secured?” The paper 
It seemed to be 


the Association 
was an enigma to many. 
a sort of rambling criticism of everybody 
and everything connected with the Asso 
ciation. It was not well received, for 
some of the members detected in it almost 
personal allusions, and a very chilly and 
dispirited discussion was indulged in. It 
was evident that Mr. were 


quite out of harmony with those of a large 


James’ views 


majority. 
Transcribing Efficiency 

Mr. Hermann F. Post, Shoshone, Idaho, 
in a paper entitled “Transcribing Ef 
ficiency” told how he had solved some of 
the transcribing problems and gave a de- 
scription of his system of loading up a 
criss-cross box with transcript paper and 
carbon interleaved, with the carbons pro- 
truding about an inch at the open end of 
the box, thereby cutting out considerable 
lost motion in actual transcribing. Mr. 
Post then outlined other time-sav 
ing methods in transcribing, and at the 
conclusion of his remarks was generously 
applauded. Mr. W. E. McDermut, in dis 
cussing the paper, said: “I have only 
one remark to make in regard to Mr. Post's 
made more 


some 


address, and that is: he has 


progress in the year or two he has been 


engaged in the business than I made in 


the first ten years.” 
The Banquet 

The banquet which was tendered to the 
reporters and their guests by the Chicago 
Reporters, including the Chicago Law Re 
porters’ Association, of which Fred H. 
Gurtler is President, the Federation of 
Law Reporters of Chicago, of which Dan 
iel E. Devlin is President, was the social 
event of the convention. 

Mr. Abbott, 


known Chicago reporters, acted as 


James one of the best 


toast 





was ~ 
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master, and sitting with him at the head 
of the table were a number of distinguished 
Bar. 
responded to 


representatives of the ( hicago 
appropriately 
by Marquis Eton on “The Bar”; by 
Judges Olse n and M cf roorty on “The 
Bench”; and by President Reitler on “The 


N.S. R. A.’ 


Toasts wer 


Friday's Session 


The report of the Resolutions Committee 
was the first business on the program Fri 
Practically all of the 


con 


day 
President's 


morning 
recommendations were 
Among these im 
that the 
that emphatic 
given to the fact that the 


is not fostered or maintained 


curred in and adopted. 
portant 
‘Committes 


recommendations was 
recommended 
expression be 
N.S. R. A 

in the interest of any system of shorthand, 
and that anyone eligible for membership 
under the Constitution, without reference 
to system, is recommended to the fold.” 


This was unanimously adopted. 


Discussion on Standardization 


The subject of standardization was next 
referred to in the resolutions. Mr. Christie 
moved that the Committee on Standardiza 
tion be enlarged so as to embrace one or 
more exponents of each of the systems of 
used by the with 
recommendations respect- 
This provoked consid 
Mr. W. L. 


a system so represented 


shorthand members, 
power to make 
ing such systems. 
erable discussion. James de 
sired that 
must be a system used by five per cent of 
The 
discussion was participated in by George 
Farnell, Fred H. Gurtler and Clyde H. 
Marshall Mr. John R. Gre ge cleared the 


such 


the membership of the Association. 


E take off our hats to Nathan 

Behrin of New York City—three 

times winner of the Champion 
ship Cup, and now the permanent owner 
of it. Mr. Behrin is entitled to all the 
credit that can possibly be given him—not 
only as a man, but as the embodiment of 
all that goes to make up the ideal speed con 
testant. No one can look over the figures 
in the three contests in which he has par 
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atmosphere by the statement, “I have no 
intention to make use in any way of any 
this Association to 
the writers of my system. I have nothing 
to sell to reporters I have never tried to 
make use of this Association for personal 
The matter was 


privileges granted by 


benefit and never shall.” 
finally laid on the table. 

The following excellent 
read. They will be published in full in 
the report of the proceedings of the con 


papers were 


vention. 

“Convention Reporting’’—-Gordon L. 
Elliott, Des Moines, lowa; “Vowel Scale 
Paul S. Vosburg, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania; “Shorthand as Cul 
ture Not a Trade Merely’—William D. 
Bridge, New York City; “Proper Educa 
tion to Raise Standard of Efficiency” 
W. H. Graham, Abilene, Texas; ““How to 
Make a Proper Record’’—Charles H. 
Requa, Brooklyn, New York; “Work” 
Frank Planert, Chicago, Illinois; “A Plea 
for Greater Thoroughness in the Training 
of Shorthand Students’’—James A. Mills, 
New York City; “Why the Old Reporter 
Should Help the New’’—Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Rogers, Lexington, Kentucky ; “Report 
Frank H. Burt, Boston, 
“Our Profession’s Re 
cruits’—Clyde H. Marshall, Brooklyn, 
New York; “Exchange of Teachers and 
Authors Between America and Germany” 

Karl Hempel, Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many; “Typewriter Efficiency” — Miss 
Rose L. Fritz, New York City; “The Un 
desirability of Editing Transcripts of 
Testimony’’—Lincoln Byerle, Prescott, 
Arizona; “Voluntary Interpolation of Mat 
ter in Court Records’—George C. Higbee, 
Marquette, Mich. 


and Phrases” 


ing in Europe” 
Massachusetts ; 


The Speed Contest 


ticipated without feeling the greatest ad 
miration for his wonderful ability, his posi 
tive genius as a shorthand writer. To get at 
his real worth it is only necessary to com- 
pare his work with that of other writers of 
Pitmanic shorthand. In practically every 
speed he has far outdistanced the best 
work of such writers as Bottome, Marshall, 
Carson, Wood, and has equaled the record 
made by Mr. Swem on the 240 jury charge 
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237 words a minute net. The conclusion 
from this is just what the figures indicate 
that Mr. Behrin possesses a certain qual- 
He stands 
writer in a 
honors 


ity that others do not possess. 
out distinctly, vividly, as a 
himself. His 
been won by sheer merit 
the system of shorthand he writes, his 
records are all the more wonderful, all 
the more to his credit, all the more signi- 
ficant of his wonderful dexterity as a 
writer and his amazing reading ability, his 
coolness, his fine concentration. 


have 
and knowing 


class all by 


The Details of the Contest 


The contest was held in the roof garden 
of the LaSalle Hotel—an ideal, cool, well 
lighted place, and the ar- 


rangements were perfect. 
An absence from the con 
test of many of the “old 


guard” was a feature that 
was commented on by many. 
Mr. Bottome, has al- 
ways taken a prominent part 
in the contests, retired last 
year 
give the younger generation 
a chance’—and was seri- 
ously missed. Mr. Bottome 
the true sportsman 
quality. He was always 
willing to lend a cheerful 
word to the young contest 
ant—to help him in every 
way possible. He met every- 
body on the ground of equality, and his 
big host of friends was sorry to see him 
drop out of the contests. This cannot 
be said of those who knew 
for he was a 
they knew of 


who 


as he expressed it “to 


is of 


many of 
his prowess, however, 
“friendly foe” to be feared 
the puissance of his pen. 
Miss Nellie Wood of Boston was another 
whose face was missed and much regret 
was expressed that she was not there. 
While Mr. Swem cannot exactly be classed 
with the “old guard,” he has won a host 
of friends in the last two contests—that is, 
friends outside of the contest—and when 
it was found that he was not there “to 
spread himself over the table,’ as Mr. 
Bottome expressed it in his lecture, the 
changed expressions on the faces of many 
of the contestants indicated that it was 
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Mr. Swem sent a letter 


at the last moment saying that because of 


welcome news. 
the necessity of being constantly at the 
side of the President it was impossible for 
him to come. 

Forty entered for the contest but only 
thirty-five lined up at the tables when Mr. 
Kimball began to assign seats—the seats 
being drawn by lot. Cards bearing num 
bers from one to thirty-five were put in a 
hat and drawn out. Duplicate cards were 
in the hands of the writers. 

The contestant holding the duplicate of 
the first number drawn from the hat was 
entitled to the first choice and so on, with 
the exception that by common consent, Mr. 
Behrin, the Champion, 


was given his 


choice of seats. There was 


some confusion as to those 
who had been seated “‘offi- 
cially” and those who had 


not, and it was at this time 
that Mr. Kimball, the famous 
speed conductor, 
his character- 
istically humorous remarks: 
“All those not sitting down 
will please stand up.” It 
was a mere coincidence that 
number “23” the last 
number drawn from the hat! 
After all had been seated, 
an incident occurred that 
showed the real sportsman 
like attitude of all the con 
Mr. Kimball an- 


nounced that there were many in the con- 


contest 


made one of 


was 


testants. 


test who had drawn especially desirable 
seats who were not entered for the Cham- 
pionship, and suggested that some of these 
might be willing to relinquish their seats 
to those who were entered for the Cham 
pionship. Instantly several volunteered to 
exchange seats, and the act was warmly 
In this way Mr. Clyde Mar- 
shall was placed much more advantage- 


applauded. 


This formality having been dis 


Messrs. Eldridge 


ously. 
posed of, the readers 
and Fuller—gave preliminary readings to 
accustom the writers to their environments 


Dr. 
Eldridge read from solid matter and Mr. 


and also to the voices of the readers. 


Fuller caused considerable merriment by 
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starting out to read testimony thus “Q. 
Yes, sir.”’ 


Speed Certificate Dictations 


Then the readings for the speed certifi 
cates began, the first at 150, which was 
read by Mr. Fuller who started out quite 
slowly, but increased his speed at different 
points at the instigation of Chairman Kim- 
ball who was standing back of him and 
jogging him in the back as each quarter 
minute elapsed. However, there was no 
complaint from those who could get it 
and those who couldn’t naturally sought 

I am only giv- 
mere 


excuses. 
ing a 
views. 
The 175 take was dic- 
tated by Dr. Eldridge, 
read it well. I 
think that not many ex- 
pected this kind of mat- 
ter. It was quite easy 
stuff as will be seen 
from the following 


outsider’s 


who 


that is, it is easy just 
to read it, but I think a 
different opinion will be 


formed if you 
write it at 175: 

His name was Riley, and 
although his parents had 
called him Thomas, to the 
boys he had always been 
“Dennis,” and by the time 
he had reached his senior 
year in college he was quite 
ready to admit that his 
“name was Dennis,” with all that slang implied. 
He had tried for several things, athletics par- 
ticularly, and had been substitute on the ball 
nine, one of the immortal second eleven backs 
us a football squad, and at one time had been 
looked upon as promising material for a mile 
runner on the track team. 


try to 


’ 


The Championship Readings 


Then came the dictations in the Cham- 
pionship with absolutely no restrictions put 
on it if any of the “certificate” class 
wanted to try it, the only requirement be- 
ing that it be transcribed within two hours 
with less than 5 per cent of errors. There 
were plenty “game” to try it—at least 
they wrote it. Mr. Fuller read this and 
read it so beautifully that anyone listen- 
ing, but not writing, would have thought 
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it exceedingly easy. If there was any 
complaint on his first reading, he thor 
oughly redeemed himself on this one. The 
matter was from a Memorial Day sermon 
delivered by Rev. A. N. Keigwin, West 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Dela 
ware. Here is a paragraph from it—you 
can judge for yourself whether you would 
care to write it at the machine-gun speed 
of 200 words a minute for five minutes: 

But Memorial Day is not simply a day to 
commemorate the past. I am here to speak for 
the present and the future, not for the past. 
Memorial Day emphasizes to me, who am also 
an old soldier, not the battles of that day and 
the trials of that hour of 
our country, but the pres 
ent perils. To me, Memo- 
rial Day always casts a 
sombre shadow over the 
events of to-day; for a 
living nation is always a 
nation that is in danger, 
and that requires the same 
courage and fidelity that is 
demanded in a time of war. 
This country needs you to- 
day as much as it needed 
any soldier in ‘81 and on 
to "65. A dead organism 
decays and becomes the 
prey of the worm, but a 
living organism invites the 
predatory onslaughts of 
other living organisms. 
Disease in a living organ- 
ism is only a conflict be 
tween vitalities. So a liv- 
ing, prosperous nation is 
always engaged in a strug- 
gle. It may appear ex- 
tremely prosperous, but it 
is in peril in spite of the 
prosperity, for prosperity is only functional 
health warring with the bacterial disease that is 
in the body. 


There was a discussion at the end of 
this take by Chairman Kimball and Mr. 
Fuller as to the proper pronunciation of 
the word schism to decide a wager. Mr. 
Fuller said that it was pronounced siz’m— 
and that Webster agreed with him. With 
this convincing evidence confronting him, 
Mr. Kimball promptly declared himself the 
loser. But the significant glances that 
were exchanged between some of the con- 
testants showed that a fearful load had 
been taken from their minds! 


The 240 ‘* Take’’ 


Dr. Eldridge read the next test, a jury 
charge, at 240 words a minute. Two spec- 
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imens of this are necessary to give you a 


correct idea of what the charge was. It 
started: 

Gentlemen of the Jury: The plaintiff in this 
action seeks to recover from the defendant com 
pany damages for personal injuries which are 
alleged to have been sustained on account of the 
negligence of said company 

The plaintiff claims that about eleven o’clock 
on the night of August 14, 1911, he was motor 
ing a car of the defendant, and that because of 
defective brakes the car, which not 
take hold of the wheels, he was unable to stop 
or hold the car when descending a certain grade, 
and in thereof his car collided 
with another car and he was injured 

The plaintiff's declaration consists 
counts, one of which that the 
fendant negligently and carelessly suffered and 
permitted the said plaintiff to use and operate 
a certain car with an improper, unsuitable and 


on would 


consequence 


two 


of 


avers said de 


dangerous brake-shoe, all of which was well 
known to the said defendant but unknown to 
the said plaintiff and by reasun of the said 


negligence of the said defendant in permitting 
the use of said car with the defective brake-shoe 
as aforesaid at the time and place aforesaid, 
the said car on which the said plaintiff was a 
motorman aforesaid ran into and collided 
with another car operated and controlled by the 
said defendant, thereby the said plaintiff was 
greatly bruised, cut, mangled, broken, injured 
and distressed 


as 


And that last is quite a sentence 
will concede that! 
The 280 
The last of the Championship tests, the 
testimony at 280 words a minute, was dic 
tated by Mr. Fuller. It was apparently 
please note apparently—easy sailing from 
the start, but towards the last of the take 
answers 


you 


“Test” 


several long questions and oc 
curred consecutively and these came from 
Mr. Fuller's lips at an incomprehensible 
speed. Mr. Behrin 
the killing pace in these questions. 
testimony began: 


on 


The 


Even commented 


Q. Mr. Long, your plant was out northwest 
Errors at E 
System, 2UU WPM. 240 
Nathan Behrin I. Pitman s 
John D. Carson “Success” 4 
Paula E. Werning.... Gregg 29 


*More than 10° tOn two tests 


From the Official Report 


The results can best be given from the 
official report of the speed committee itself: 

In the 150-word-per-minute reading there 
were two contestants who qualified for speed 
certificates, namely: 
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of the city here, alongside of the tracks of the 
Ohio Electric I believe? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. How long had you been operating out 
there prior to the date of the accident? 

A. About eight years 

Q And cars had been ope rated along there 
during that time I suppose? 

\ Yes sir 

q. All of that time? 

4. Yes sir. 

Q. You rode on them frequently, did you? 

\ Yes sir 


One of the long questions was: 
Q 
Stop 2, or soon after leaving Stop 3, you could 
not attract the attention of the conductor who 
was standing near the 


You say that when you arrived at about 


rear door and you got 


up from your seat and went back to him and 
tapped him on the shoulder and stated to him 
you wanted to get off at Stop 2? 


And still another tough spot was: 

q. And that i until the 
brakes caused the car to slacken and made you 
slip, is that the way you want the jury to under 
stand it? 

A. When the brakes were put on, my body 
swayed and I would have fallen over against 
the side, but I went to step out, you know, and 
stepped on this ice and my foot slipped. 


s where stood 


you 


The dictations having been given, the 
contestants transferred their operations to 
the beautiful Red 
where typewriting ma 


the transcribing room 
Room of the hotel 
chines and every comfort and facility had 
been provided, and the transcribing began. 
Mr. Marshall from the 
without transcribing. There were not 


withdrew contest 
more 
than five who made any serious attempt at 
transcribing the 
and of these only two qualified on all of 


the tests. 


Championship dictation, 


The Results 


The following are the figures of the 


three who made any showing whatever in 
any of the tests of Championship Contest: 


rroreat Errors at Per cent Court Rptg 


WPM. 280 WPM {ccuracy Experience 
14 +4 98.3 9 years 
75 129 93.14 8S years 
i2 “ 196.5 none 
Miss A. Russell, with 29 errors and 96.14 
per cent accuracy, and Mr. J. A. Butler, with 


28 errors and 96.27 per cent of accuracy. 

In the 175-word-per-minute reading there 
was but one who qualified for a certificate, Mr 
J. A. Butler, with 41 errors and 95.32 per cent 
of accuracy. 
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In the contest for the Shorthand Writer Cup 
there were but two who qualified within the 
percentage of accuracy required, namely: 

J. D. Carson, who wrote the 200 test with 44 
rrors and 95.6 per cent of accuracy; the 240 
test with 75 errors and 93.75 per cent of ac 
curacy; and the 280 test with 129 errors and 
90.08 per cent of accuracy—averaging 93.14 
per cent of accuracy throughout. 

Nathan Behrin wrote the 200 test with 8 er 
and cent of accuracy; the 240 
test with 14 errors and 98.84 per cent of ac 
curacy; and the 280 test with 44 and 
96.56 per cent of accuracy—an average of 
98.3 per cent throughout. Mr. Behrin therefore 
takes the cup, rules 
three times winning makes one the permanent 
possessor of that cup, we award _ it to him as his 


rors 99.2 per 


errors 


and as according to the 


personal property 

Mr. Behrin is also entitled to a speed certi 
ficate for all 
ind Mr. C 
200-word-per-minute test 

Miss Paula 1 Werning 
is entitled to a certificate 
it the 240-per-minute rate, 
with 
cent, 


three tests, 


irson for the 


accuracy of 96.5 per 
having made but 42 
errors, and for the 200 
per-minute rate with an ac 
curacy of 97.1 per 
having made but 29 errors 

All the other contestants 
were disqualified by reason 
of falling 
centage of 


cent, 


below the per 
accuracy re- 
quired. 

The winning of the cup 
for the third time by Mr 
Behrin puts an end to con 
tests for that cup, and 
seems to be an opportunity 
for the offering of a few 


suggestions 


" 
Che 


JL A 
then 


recommendations 


committee 


as to future speed con 
tests. This matter was referred to a com 
mittee composed of Mr. J. Burton Faulk 
ner, Frank Weller and Fred H. Gurtler. 
The recommendations of this committee 
are given on the following page. 
An Analysis of the Figures 

It will be seen from the committee's re 
port that the Gregg writers got the lion's 
share of the honors even if the cup was 
lost to them. Mr. Butler won certificates 
at 150 and 175 words a minute, getting the 
best records on takes of any con 
testant for speed certificates. Miss Wern 
ing won speed certificates on the 200 take, 
and also on the 240 with an average accu 
racy of 96.8. On both these takes she far 
exceeded the work of Mr. Carson and failed 


these 
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Who Was Awarded Speed Certificates on the 
150 and 175 Tests 
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only in the 280-word 


take. An 
examination of Miss Werning’s transcript 
of the 280 “take 


qualify by just twelve 


testimony 


shows that she failed to 
Had she 


twelve errors 


words! 
been able to eliminate these 
she would have qualified for second place. 
As it is, taking the grade on the 280 which 
is 88.42, her two 


and with 


other tests upon which she qualified, she 


averaging it 


has a net average of accuracy on the three 
tests of 94 Mr. 
93.14 280 
Werning was naturally at a 


Carson's 
take 
great 


cent was 


Miss 


disad 


pe r 
per cent In the 
vantage because of he r lack of experience 
work 

reporting in 


done a 
And 


said in 


having 
her life. 


in court never 
day's court 

it must also be 
justice to her that just 
before the con 
had a 
under a 
physician's care for sev 
eral days—and it 
only her sheer pluck 
that brought her into 
the contest at all. An 
other thing, she is not a 
the 


excitement of a 


1 week 
test she serious 
illness was 


was 


good contestant 
very 

contest gets on her 
nerves (and of 


that is true in a more or 


course, 


less degree of nearly 
everyone who goes into 
the contest, with the ex 
ception possibly of Mr. 
Behrin, appar 
ently as cool in a con 
test as he is at any other 
time) and unfortunately she can never do 
She 


who is 


herself justice possesses wonderful 


speed and wonderful accuracy and if she 
had the 


could have seasoning that comes 


from daily work in the court room, the 


contest might 
And 
said without any thought of detracting in 
the least from the glory that is due Mr. 
Behrin. It was inevitable that he should 


win that cup 


extreme nervousness in a 


have been entirely absent. this is 


and we say again, all honor 
to him. 


The Speed Contest Next Year 


Acting on the suggestions of the speed 
committee and other members of the Asso 
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ciation that wished to see the speed con 
tests continued—it will be remembered 
that the winning of the cup three times in 
succession by Mr. Behrin eliminates that 
trophy from the contests—the Association 


decided to hold contests next year accord 


ing to the plan outlined by the special com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. The 
recommendations of this committee are as 
follows: 


To the Executive Committee, 

National Shorthand Reporters’ Association: 

The undersigned Committee appointed to sub- 
mit suggestions to you with reference to the 
holding of future speed and accuracy con 
tests conducted by this Association respect 
fully recommends that such contests be at three 
speeds, namely: 

Class One. Straight non-court matter dic 
tated at the rate of two hundred words per 
minute. 

Class Two. Straight non-court matter dic- 
tated at the rate of two hundred and twenty 
words per minute. 

Class Three lestimony dictated at the rate 
of two hundred and eighty words per minute, 
Q’s and A’s beng counted. 

The Committee recommends that the winner 
in each of the above mentioned classes be 
awarded a gold medal, that the contestant 
who makes the next best transcript shall re 
ceive a silver medal, and that the contestant 
who makes the third best transcript shall re 
ceive a bronze medal, all with appropriate in 
scriptions. 

The Committee recommends that no contest 
ant shall receive a medal,.or a speed certifi- 
cate hereinafter provided, who shall make more 
than five per cent of errors. 

Every contestant who makes in any contest 
errors aggregating not more than five per cent 
shall receive a suitably engraved certificate to 
that effect 

The Committee further recommends that the 
method of holding the contests and of rating 
the transcripts of contestants be the same as 
heretofore employed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Burton FauLKNERr, 
Chairman, 
Frank WELLER, 
Freo H. Guerrier, 
Committe 


In the Grand Central Terminal Station, 
New York, a most important official has 
his office. “General Safety Agent” is his 
title. His name is Marcus S. Dow, who 
started with the New York Central eleven 
years ago as a stenographer. 
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The Importance of Keeping Right 


month we had 
starting 


AST considerable to 
say about right; but it is 
just as important to keep right after 
you get started right. Of course, 
deal of what was said about starting right 
ipplies also to all the work you will do in 


a great 


from beginning to end. 

One way to keep right is to think of 
each principle to it 
of vital importance to your progress—as 
attention on 
absorb it 


shorthand 


as you come as being 


itis. Concentrate your whol 


it as come to it until 
completely point of view. 
There is nothing in the Manual that is 
not really of vital importance if you wish 


shorthand in the briefest and best 


you you 


from every 


to write 
way. 
A great many take up shorthand 


functions of 


who 
at once to exercise the 
They have perhaps heard some 
person who has 
at least is holding a 
place 


begin 
a censor. 
foolish 
“stenographer,” or 
position as stenographer in some 
where the most elementary knowledge and 
skill are required, say “Oh, I don’t use all 
those principles; I write a system of my 
own.” And so the student, in his inex- 
perience, begins to select from the text 
book the principles that appeal to him as 
being just what he will need in the busi- 
and promptly rejects the rest. 
as it used to be, 


young become a 


ness office, 
That is not so common now 
because it is now generally recognized that 
the best stenographers are those who ad 
here strictly to the principles of the sys- 
tem as set forth in the text-book ; who write 
from principle, and who are 
able to write more legi- 
much greater speed. 
too, 


accurately 
therefore not only 
bly but very 
These good stenographers recognize, 
that by writing the system in accordance 
their writing will be 
of thousands of 


with 


with the principles, 
uniform with hundreds 


others who are learning it in the same way, 
and thus instead of writing a conglomera 
tion of arbitrary characters, unintelligible 
very frequently un 

their writ 
reap a great 
notes of 


to anyone else—and 


intelligible even to themselves 
ing is standard. They 
advantage from reading the 
others; from reading the shorthand plates 
in their magazine, to say nothing of the 
many other advantages standardized writ 


can 


ing brings. 

In many offices, stenographers are fre 
quently called upon to read one another's 
notes; in fact, with the system of short 
hand you are using this is becoming quite 
common in the big offices, and the time will 
soon come when stenographers will be re- 
quired to write the system they use so ac- 
curately and uniformly that others can 
read it. Many offices are standardizing 
their stenographic forces by employing all 
Gregg writers. ago we con 
ducted a transcribing contest in the maga- 
zine, giving a page of Miss Werning's re- 
porting notes taken under actual reporting 
was forced to write 
Several 
were 


Some months 


conditions where she 
with the notebook upon her knee. 
hundred transcripts of these notes 
sent in by writers from all parts of the 
and practically every one of the 
acceptable 


country, 
transcripts was a commercially 
piece of work. Dozens of them were ab 
solutely perfect so far as the reading of 
their errors being 
spelling or in typing. Miss 
writes shorthand according to 
the principles given in the text-book, and 
so hundreds of those who had never heard 
the matter spoken were able to transcribe 
it accurately. That is as good an argument 
for sticking to the principles of the system 
as could be advanced. That is one way 
also of keeping right in your study of the 


the shorthand went, 
either in 


Werning 
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These Exercises Help to Eliminate Hesitancy 


Lesson VII | Lesson VIII 


Sentences Words 


Sentences 














rHE 


learn each principle thoroughly 


But even learning each prin 


sv stem 
ind use it 
ciple thoroughly as you come to it will not 
suffice to keep you right. 

We last month the 
tance of and 
but it is a point that cannot be too strongly 


mentioned impor 


constant thorough reviews, 


emphasized. By making it a practice to 


do a-little reviewing each day—simply get 
ting some one to dictate the 
cises in the Manual after you have gon 
can kee p the 

Another way 


words 


various exer 


over the principles—you 
principles fresh in mind. 
make up a list of coming 
them dictated 


constructed 


Is to 
hav t 
first 


and 
have 


each rule 
after 
the outlines. In 
list, 


everyday use. 


under 
to you you 
making up such a 
words that are of 


You will thus increase your 


select common, 
writing vocabulary and at the same time 
exercise your ability to use all the prin 
ciples. You might, for example, make up 
: list including all the principles in the first 
three lessons; another including those of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth lessons, and so 
on. Besides being of practical value to 
you in increasing your skill in writing, you 
will find such exercises extremely fas 
cinating. 

One other point on keeping right—get 


plenty of dictation in your work. First 


know your characters well and then get 
all the practice you possibly can in writ 
Remember that 


ing them from dictation. 
vour work on the dictation, however, is not 
complete until you have read your notes. 
matter from a printed page, 
to guide you, thus 


In copying 
you use your sight 
employing an entirely different 
from that in which the impression is re 
In seeing the 


process 


ceived through the ears. 
words you have something tangible to work 
with, but in taking dictation the outlines 
must be pictured first in the mind and then 
can very 


transferred to paper. So 


that if you ever expect to be 


you 
easily see 
expert in taking dictation a large propor- 
tion of your practice work must consist of 
dictation 

QO 


ea 

The Lesson Plates 
In this number we present new plates 
for lessons seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven 
ind twelve. The method of studying les 


sons one to six can also be applied gener 
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But 


suggestions that may assist you in getting 


ally to these there are a few spe cial 


a firmer grasp on the new principles 
Seventh Lesson 


Lesson Seven presents an alphabetical 
list of all the wordsigns vou have studied 
im the addition 


gives a great many more of the commonly 


previous lessons, and in 


recurring words. The wordsigns make up 
perhaps fifty per cent of all spoken and 
written language. Their importance, there 
large Because the 


fore, looms up very 


words represented by wordsigns are so 
short and simple, they are very often neg 
lected by the student. 
not difficult to 


stand the principl 


The wordsigns ar 


learn if you once under 
upon which they are 
constructed. 


portant part of the word and in nearly 


A wordsign is always an im 


every instance if you analyze the sounds 
it represents, the word itself will be sug 
As an illustration take the 
k aw for eall; 


gested to you. 
following: enti for entire; 
abu for above; ga for gave, and soon. By 
learning the characters of a wordsign and 
the sounds they you 
greatly strengthen your impression of it. 

Then there is another point about word 


represent, very 


signs that will require some earnest prac 
tice, and that is.erecution. A wordsign to 
be read instantly must be executed accu 
rately. There is a great tendency to neglect 
the wordsigns in writing. Because they 
are so many students 
give but little thought to the question of 
drilling on writing them accurately. Many 
of the mistakes in transcribing are made 
on the wordsigns. The for it is 
simply neglect in learning to execute them 
accurately at a high speed. It will pay 
you well to devote a great deal of attention 
Have 
the wordsigns dictated to you and then 
The. reading is just as 
writing because it will 
disclose your deficiency in execution. Mr. 
Fred H. Gurtler, who won the Miner 
Medal, and who enjoys the reputation of 
being one of the most accurate and rapid 
lays great 


easy of execution, 


reason 


to this feature of the seventh lesson. 


read them back. 
important as the 


court reporters in Chicago, 
stress upon the importance of learning the 
wordsigns well. He drills on the word 
signs himself practically every day. That 
ought to have a very deep meaning to the 
student, 
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Enthusiasm 
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is the Keynote of Shorthand Progress 


Lesson X 
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New Wordsigns to Be Added to Your List 
Beaury—Duty 


We now express beauty by bti, just as 


duty is expressed by dti. The analogy be- 


tween the sounds of beauty and duty, as 


well as their derivatives, renders it easy 


to remember the forms, as will be seen 


from the following: 


Key Duty, dutiful, dutifully, dutifulness; 


beauty, beautiful, beautifully, beautifulness. 


= 7. * 


PuonovGen-.y 


In future thorough-ly will be expressed 
by ther. 


understood, under may be expressed as ex 


When followed by understand or 


plained in the Thirteenth Lesson (Par. 


158). 


Key rhorough-ly, thoroughness, 
bred, thoroughfare, thoroughly 
thoroughly understood. 


thorough- 
understand, 
* > * 
DererMIne 
facilitate 
adopted the 


To avoid disjoining and to 
good phrase-forms, we have 


use of ermin for determine. 


7 


Kew Determine, determination, in determin 


ing 
The this 
readily appreciated by the reporter, as the 


value of new form will be 
words determine, determining, determina- 
tion are of very frequent occurrence in law 
avoiding disjunction, a 


and valuable phrases 


reporting. By 
great many facil 
are obtained. 

* * 


Name Or Tae Derry 


The name of the Deity can be more 
quickly expressed by gd than by writing 
q with the marks for capitalization—as 


the latter necessitates lifting the pen. 


- - 


Key God, godly, godliness, godlike, un 


godly 
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EXPrerRienct 


As the 
occurrence We 
a brief and distinct 


somewhat 
spe for 
form: 


word is of frequent 


now writ« exper 


ence 


’ ‘ X 
Key: Experience, experienced, inexperience, 
inexperienced, in our experience, what experi 
ence 
>= * = 
Orrice—Orricial 
he 


joining of to is 


word office may be expressed by 


same form as of-his), and 
its derivatives may be formed by adding 
the the way 
official and derivatives may be expressed 


necessary letters. In same 


as shown in the following: 


Key Office, officer, official, officially. 
* + * 


Write ent for want when preceded by a 
pronoun: 


Key , you want, we 


oO 


Eighth Lesson 


want, they want. 


For the most part, the “combinations” 
constructed from 
wordsigns. If know the 
the thor 
oughly, the memorizing of these combina 
Plenty of 
practice, howe ver, 18 ne cessary on the exe 


in the eighth lesson are 
the simple you 


wordsigns of seventh lesson 


tions will be exceedingly easy. 
cution. It is important that you learn to 
execute all forms a break at the 
joinings—the should be con 
very 


without 
movement 
tinuous. The phrasé-signs also are 
easy to learn; the important thing is to 
get enough practice in taking them from 
dictation to make master of them 
to give you facility in using them auto- 
matically. Do neglect to read. all 
your dictation, and be on the lookout for 
poorly executed outlines. Any outline 
that gives you trouble should be written 
and rewritten executed 
swiftly and precisely. 
A phrase should be 
simple word; that is, 
should be continuous. 


you 


not 


until it can be 


treated exactly as a 
the execution of it 
Think of it as one 
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Practice on these Plates Clinches the Rules 


Lesson XI Lesson XII 


Words 





Sentences .. - ec * Sentences 
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thing and you will execute it in that way. 
think oft it as so different 
words, it will cause you to stop momen 


If you many 


tarily at the end of each word, thus defeat 


Ing 


signs 


of the great objects in phrase 
Another thing 
that it is 
the 


one 
to promote speed. 
to remember about a phrase is, 


much more easily read than words 


10 
il 
i2 
iS 


i+ 


IS 


written separately. It is much more dis- 


tinct and at the same time it enables you to 
get a whol eye full’ of words at one 


glance 
oO 
Ninth Lesson 
The 
one of the most useful ones in the system. 
Because of its 
fully 


general abbreviating principle is 


Its power is inexhaustible. 


simplicity, many students do not 
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appreciate its importance. The first part 
of the word being fully written—the vow 
els included in the outline as they actually 
occur in the word—it is the simplest thing 
in the world to apply the principle to new 
as abbreviation would be 
applied in longhand. The following list 
will illustrate 


long words, just 


of words clearly how the 


abbreviating principle is applied, and will 
also furnish a good working vocabulary of 
words coming under this principle: 


Key to the Above Plate 


absolute, ac- 
animal, 


1. Abandon, abbreviate, absent, 
custom, alphabet, ambassador, 
anonymous, answer, apologize. 

2. Appreciate, April, arbitrary, arrive (arrival), 
association, astronomy, attitude, attri- 


bute, August, auxiliary, balance, baptize 
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Brilliant, calculate, cancel, capable, catalog, 
Catholic, celebrate, certificate, children, 
citizen. 

. Collateral, co-operate, cordial, cosmopolitan, 
curious, custom, December, decide, de- 
gree, deliberate, demonstrate. 

Derive, dictate, dictionary, diligence, dis- 
appoint, discount, doctrine, doubt, edu- 
cate, eloquent, emancipate. 

Eminent, England, Episcopal, especially, 
essential, establish, estimate, evaporate, 
familiar, February, financial, frequent. 

. General, glorious, gratitude, horizontal, illus- 
trate, imagine, immediate, inaugurate, 
innocent (innocence), involve. 

. January, jurisdiction, jurisprudence, know]- 
edge, language, legal, length, liberty, 
local, loyal. 

Magazine, malicious, material, matter, 
memorandum, method, military, miracu- 
lous, moderate. 

Nature, navigate, necessary, neglect, nego 
tiate, number, numerous, observe, obvi- 
ous, October, opportunity, original. 

Pamphlet, perceptible, perfect, permanent, 
pernicious, perpendicular, perseverance, 
philosophy, pleasant, pleasure, plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Policy, popular, possible, poverty, power, 
prefer, prejudice, preliminary, prepare, 
preponderance, prerogative, Presbyterian. 

Present, preside, private, privilege, promi- 
nent, rapid, rather, relinquish, remember, 
remonstrate, Rev. (reverend). 

Ridicule (ridiculous), sacrifice, scrupulous, 
separate, September, several, signature, 
similar, simultaneous, singular, social, 
special, specify. 

5. Splendid, success (succeed), sufficient, 
synonymous, testimonial, tranquil, travel, 
trifle, unanimous, union, vulgar. 


Tue Omission or R: Little can be 
added to what is stated in the Manual 
in regard to this principle. The rules 
given in Paragraphs 113, 114 and 115 are 
definite and easily followed. Emphasis 
should be laid on the execution of the ex- 
ercises coming under this principle, how- 
ever, until great facility is acquired. And 
this applies particularly to Paragraphs 
band c. If the following resumé of Para- 
graphs 116 and 117 is thoroughly learned, 
the application of this principle will be 
greatly simplified: 

The letter r may be safely omitted: 

(a) In 
arge, erge. 
Examples: Starch, large, clergy, margin. 

(b) In many words beginning with cer, 
cir, ser, sur. 

Examples 


many words containing arch, 


Certain, serve, surface, circle. 
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(c) In words ending with verse. 

Examples Reverse, traverse, perverse, in 
verse. 

(d) In many words containing or. 

Examples: Sort, escort, retort. 

(e) In words beginning with war, wor. 

Examples: War, warn, ward, worse, worth. 

It is very important that a definite dis 
tinction be made between the final reversed 
loop and the final reversed circle in such 
words as soldier, soldiers; teacher, teach 


ers; learner, learners. 


Tenth Lesson 


A good way to further impress the prin 
ciples of this lesson is to make note of all 
words coming under the principles that 
you observe in reading the plates in the 
magazine, or in reading books and maga 
zines generally. In this way you will 
soon accumulate a very good vocabulary 
of words, illustrating the use of various 
principles, that will be useful to you for 
dictation purposes. The examples given 
in the Manual form a good working basis. 
These should be thoroughly mastered from 
the execution point of view. 

The abbrevations for the figures, etc., 
given in Paragraph 136 will be found ex 
ceedingly useful in actual business dicta- 
tion, and should be practiced until you can 
apply the principles quickly and accu- 
rately. The following may be added to 
those given in the Manual. 


LS aod —« 
Sy J) a eon ote 


5 gallons, 5 barrels, 5 bushels, 5 feet, 
5 degrees centi 


Key: 


5 ewt., 5 degrees Fahrenheit, 


grade, 5 olclock. 


Eleventh Lesson 


The eleventh lesson is plain sailing—it 
is just a question of memorizing the dif- 


ferent prefixes and securing sufficient 
practice in writing the words in the general 
exercise to gain facility in application. 
There is one point, however, that needs 
emphasis, namely: con and com are ex- 
pressed by k only when a consonant fol 
lows. If a vowel follows, write km for 


com, and kn for con, thus: 
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Key 
note. 


Comedy, comma, comic, connive, con 


This applies to words beginning with 
kmm, The 
word committee is an exception to the rule, 
the second m being omitted to secure a 
briefer form for this frequently recurring 
word. It should be written k-i-t-1. 

Another point of very great importance 
in this lesson is the differentiation between 
positive and negative forms. Study this 
section of the lesson (Par. 148) again very 
carefully 


commotion, commence, etc. 


o 


Twelfth Lesson 


As a principle, disjoining a 
prefix adds tr (ter) to it—that is the 
whole basis of this lesson. This principle 
once understood makes the memorizing of 
the different prefixes much easier. It is 
important to note that the prefix is placed 
above the outline and the rest of the word- 


general 
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form on the line, in accordance with Para- 
graph 26. 

An extension of the principle given in 
this lesson has recently been adopted. By 
writing li above the rest of the word we 
have the prefix liter, thus: 


P , — 


Key Literal, literary, literature, illiterate. 


It is important in this lesson, as in all 
others, to sufficient practice in 
writing given as examples, 
and also in the general exercises to secure 
great freedom and accuracy in execution. 
Do not neglect this. Your power of serv- 
ice as a stenographer will depend largely 
upon how well you can write words from 
dictation and read them—not on how well 
you can explain the principles under 
which they are written. It is facility in 
application that gives you skill. But this 
must, of course, be backed by a thorough 
understanding of the theory principles. 


obtain 
the words 


“The Gregg Society of Washington, D. C.” 


HE Gregg writers of the National 
Capital organized as the 
Gregg Society of 

Washington, D. C., and 

their 
leader 
Swem, 


have 


have chosen as 
president and 
Charles L. 
who is personal stenog- 
rapher to the President 
of the United States. 
Gordon Sheppard is the 
Vice-President; Karl H. 
Schmidt, Recording Sec- 
retary; J. D. Hender- 
son, Corresponding Sec- 
retary; Harry Shisma- 
ian, Treasurer; and A. 
J. Pallansch, Librarian. 
The object of the 
Gregg Society is to pro- 
mote the efficiency of its 


members. Among other 


Cuaates L. Swem 


things, it is proposed to form round table 
speed classes, which will meet periodically. 
Admission to the Society 
is by recommendation of 
a committee and a vote 
of the Society. We hope 
the Society will have a 
permanent and useful 
existence. We are in- 
formed that fifteen 
states are represented in 
the charter membership 
and most of the govern- 
mental departments, and 
inquiries have been re- 
ceived from all the de- 
partments. 

The organizing spirit 
is spreading. Which 
will be the next city 
to reporta Gregg 
club? 
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The Passing of the “ Phonographic World” 


HE Phonographic World has been 

consolidated with The Stenographer 

and the combined magazine will be 
known in the future as The Stenographer 
and Phonographic World. 

While wishing the combined magazin 
all possible success, we cannot help a feel 
ing of regret at the passing of the Pho 
nographic World from the field it has so 
long occupied. 

Established in 1885 by the erratic but 
brilliant Enoch Newton Miner, and 
tinued by him for over a quarter of a cen 
tury, the Phonographic World was for all 
that time the leading independent short 
hand magazine in the world. A file of the 
back volumes of the World contains the 
most complete and impartial record of the 
progress of shorthand systems, typewriting 
machines, and of the development of meth- 
ods of teaching shorthand and typewriting 
in the past twenty-eight years that can 
When it is remem 
bered that the period mentioned covers al 
most the entire history of the typewriter 
and typewriting, and of the use of short 


con 


be found anywhere. 


hand as a commercial instrument, the value 
of this record will be fully realized. 


In the back volumes of the Phonographi 
World, too, are to be found the most nota 
ble of the controversies shorthand 
systems and shorthand principles 


about 
contro 
versies that will have a deep interest for 
the shorthand historian of the future. 

that a magazine which 
short 


It seems strang: 


was so successful at a time when 
hand was comparatively new in the com 
mercial world, and when the subject was 
studied by a mere fraction of the number 
of people that study it to-day, should not 
have benefited by the 
of the art. 


itself: if successful then, why should not 


ever-increasing use 
The question at once suggests 
an independent shorthand magazine be 
more successful now? 

There are many answers to the 
tion, but we believe the real explanation 
is this: When the Phonographic World 
was at the height of its prosperity and 
it was full of news about short 


ques 


influence, 
hand in general, and was a free forum for 
the discussion of everything relating to 
shorthand and shorthand systems. At a 
later period “system departments” wer 
introduced, and any system could securt 
contract for 


representation by signing a 








rHE 
advertising \ page of shorthand written 


in any was not sufficient induce 


ment to writers of any particular system 
the dozen or 


system 


and of course 


more pages devoted to other systems was 


to subscribe, 


writers as just so 


The departments en 


regarded by such 
much wasted space. 
croached so much upon the available space 
that there was no room for general news, 
or the kind of articles that were 
feature of the World in its best days. In 
addition to this, teachers were not much in 
clined to that 
tained specimens of various systems, and 


such a 


support a magazine con- 


thus introduced an element of discussion 
in the classroom 
There is plenty ot 


independent shorthand magazine, but we 


scope tor a really 
do not believe that any magazine contain 
ing many “system departments” can attain 
1 very large circulation. 

The Stenographer 
World has be st 
but we hope that the management will re 
vert to the policy of the World in the days 


and Phonographic 


our wishe sS for success, 


of its greatest success. 


oOo 


Shorthand Progress in England 


N the August number we had an article 

on “The Shorthand Renaissance in 

Great Britain,” in which we spoke of 
the very gratifying change in the attitud: 
towards Gregg Shorthand of the teachers 
of shorthand in England. 

We have just received a copy of the 
Yorkshire Herald of S« ptem be r 1, contain- 
report of the Annual 
National Shorthand As 
confirms 


two-column 
of the 
Incorporated 
our impressions, The 
good deal about the “dispute between the 
firm of Pitman and the Association.”” The 
from the 


ing a 
Conferences 
sociation which 


speaks a 


r¢ port 


following is quoted verbatim 


newspape r re port : 

Mr. B. De Bear (London) opened the discus 
sion, and said there was only one hall-mark for 
teachers, and that was the certificate of the 
Incorporated Society | Applause. | Several 
bodies deplored the decline of enthusiasm, but 
he thought they should look into other systems 
than Pitman’s. A new American system was 
promised, and they should study it. 


Mr. Bernard De Bear, 
about twenty years the manager of Pit- 


who was for 
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Metropolitan School, London, has 


position He 


mans 
resigned that was 


Pitman Certificate for 


rece ntly 
the first to gain th 
two hundred words a minute, and was pre 
with a 
that 


the shivers 


sented by Isaac Pitman and Sons 
gold watch in 
event One 
that will 
people when they read that such a man as 
Mr. De Bear advised teachers to “look into 
then 


his still more pointed suggestion about an 
I 


commemoration of 


can well imagine 


run down the spines of some 


other systems than Pitman’s,” and 


“American system 


Here 


is another extract 

Mr. H. Smith (Leeds) 
raising of the standard of 
thought that so long as the market was flooded 
with teachers, the would 
remain low rhey had almost lost sight 
of other systems, which they ought not to It 


spoke in favor of the 


examinations He 


incompetent salaries 


would be interesting if the experts of other sys 


tems would come before them and read short 


papers on those systems 


stated that 
have 


Did we when we 


i fee ling of 


exaggerate 
intagonism seems to 
grown up between the teachers of the Pit 
man system and the Pitman firm’? And do 
not these extracts from the proceedings of 
the National Shorthand Association of 
Britain confirm what we said about 
attitude of the English 


Great 
the “receptive 
te achers? 

In the Stenographer and Phonographic 
World, Mr. J. N. Kimball deals with the 
matter somewhat jocularly: 
England—-Brother Gregg has 
and has, in the language of the best 
England, “left undone the things he 
have and done the things he 
ought not to have done”—and “there is no help 
for us.” Maybe the quotation is not verbatim 

but the meaning is there, all the same 

Wish some good, healthy, able-bodied grave 
Isaac and see if he 
enough to make 
marching on 


Lively time i 
“bin thar” 
seller in 


dot e, 


ought to 


digger would uncover Sir 
has turned 
any man turn to see the enemy 
him, bag (mostly books) and 
threatening to undermine the cinch which has 
been his for more than half a century. 

And that isn’t all—-why, even the mossback 
ers, the died-in-the-woolers, actually shook 
hands with the brown coat, kissed 
his wrinkled forehead welcomed him with 
songs of joy—everybody did except the pub 
they crawled into their cyclone cellars 
And that isn’t all, either—for Gregg 
but what's the 


any: bet he has 


baggage 


man in the 
and 


lishers 
and wept 
schools are being opened, and 


user 


remember 
this 


who 
field in 


re ade rs 
shorthand 


Those of our 


conditions in the 
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country about twelve will ree 
ognize that the 
movement was preceded by just such por 
have quoted from the 


years ago 


sweep of the forward 


tents as those we 


proceedings of the National Shorthand As 
History will 


sociation of Great Britain. 


repeat itself ! 
oO° 
A New Medium of Attack 


HE Phonographic Magazine (the or 

I gan of the Benn Pitman system) in 
its May issue gravely announces the 

death of Emile Duployé, inventor of the 
famous French system of shorthand known 
by his name. Our readers will remember 
that in the July, 1912, issue of this maga 
we announced the death of M. Du 
Perhaps the explanation of this 
tardy obituary notice on the part of the 


zine 
ployé. 


Phonographic Magazine is to be found in 


the remarks contained in it. For instance: 


The Duployé system has attained in France 


a position somewhat analogous to that of the 
Pitman system in the English-speaking coun 
tries and to that of the Gabelsberger method in 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian countries of 
Europe. It cannot be that it 
ranks in general use in France with the Pitman 
and Gabelsberger their respective 
countries, for a majority of the 
both French parliament are 
writers of systems other than the 
Duployé. 


said, however, 


systems in 


houses of the 
shorthand 


According to this, the test of the “gen 
eral use’’ of a system is its employment by 
parliamentary reporters! If we 
this extraordinary 


Gurney system—not 


accept 
dictum, the venerabl 
Pitman 


England, because it is 


must be in 
“general use” in 
the official system of the British parlia 
ment, and the Stolze—-not Gabelsberger 

must be in “general use” in Germany be 

cause the Stolze is the official system of the 
German Reichstag. 

The writer then proceeds to say that in 
Gregg Shorthand an effort “has been made 
to adapt the 
sentation of English, but with such limited 


Duployan idea to the repre 


success as to demonstrate clearly the fal 
lacy of the joined vowel principle for Eng 
lish shorthand.”’ 

It is too bad about the “limited success” 
Shorthand! That expression 
a smile from everybody who 


of Gregg 
will evdke 
reads it, except possibly the editor of the 


GREGG 
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Phonographic Magazine. “The wish is 
father to the thought 

Gregg Shorthand has little in common 
with Duployé except that both are con 
nective-vowel systems. Duployé is a geo 
metrical system, written in all possible di 
rections—that is to say, it is based on an 
entirely different principle from Gregg 
Shorthand. We have always frankly ac- 
knowledged that it was our study of the 
that convinced us of 
the value of connective vowels, although 
that principle was not original with Du- 


In the very first pamphlet we is 


Duployé system 


ployé. 
sued about the system—‘An 
Reform” 

Circles, hooks and loops have been adopted 
as the material suitable for the representation 
of the vowels. This principle, which was first 
laid down by M. Conen de Prépéan, is most 
natural, and has been adopted by M. Duployé 
and nearly all the authors of modern connective 
vowel systems. It is only in the assignment of 
this material that the connective-vowel 
schemes differ, and here we claim for Light 
Line Phonography a very decided advance upon 
all the plans hitherto published. The most 
facile signs have been carefully assigned to the 
representation of the most frequently occurring 
vowels and vice versa, hence there is a far larger 
percentage of vowels inserted in rapid writing 
and in such a manner as to increase speed. 

We are think that few 
people will think very highly of the good 
taste of the editor of the Phonographic 
Magazine in making use of the obituary 
notice of a departed shorthand author as 
a medium of attack and misrepresentation 
Such a notice at this late 


Educational 
we said: 


most 


inclined to 


of a competitor. 
date, too, suggests that it has been given 
merely with that purpose in view. 


) 2 


O ©) Y 
Brevities 

Mr. Hermann F. Post, who was out in 
the Fourth Judicial District Courts of 
Idaho as official court reporter, has been 
succeeded by Mr. E. L. Weaver, of Black 
foot, Idaho, who also writes Gregg Short- 
hand. Mr. Post is now engaged in court 
and general reporting work in Chicago. 

On October 2, at Galva, Illinois, oc 
curred the marriage of Miss Flora Kline 
and Mr. Post, and they are making their 
home at 1621 Warren Avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Post was formerly head of the Ad 
vanced Department of Gregg School, and 
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Miss Kline on the faculty of the Ham 
mond, Indiana, High School. 
+ * * 

In a lecture before a convention of com- 
mercial teachers at the State Normal 
School, Salem, Massachusetts, so promi- 
nent a man as Robert O. Small, Deputy 
Education for Massa- 
studies 


Commissioner of 
chusetts, commercial 
for eighth grade pupils. He said: 

This course offers some commercial work 
closely correlated with the regular eighth-grade 
work. It is especially intended to furnish an 
opportunity for pupils whose tastes are in this 
direction to discover their capabilities before 
entering the high school and to secure some 
special training in small accounts and business 
affairs. 


advocated 


The germ of that idea is slowly tak- 
ing form in the minds of educators else- 
where, and the day cannot be far distant 
when shorthand, typewriting, and office 
training will be taught in the grades. 


. . * 


Mrs. Margaret Knight, Chairman of the 
committee appointed by the Columbus 
branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae to investigate the opportunities 
for securing employment for women, de- 
clares, according to the Columbus (Ohio) 
State Journal: 

Secretarial positions hold all kinds of induce- 
ments for the expert stenographer with execu- 
tive ability, and the college-trained stenographer 
is much in demand. A civil service examination 
for scientific clerkships soon will be given in 
Washington to find college women for steno- 


graphic work in the department of agriculture. 
* * ” 


The well-known and successful teacher, 
Miss Rose Rosenthal, Principal of the 
commercial department of the Columbia 
(Mo.) High School, in a recent letter gives 
this interesting item of news: 

Last year, on my own responsibility, I inaugu- 
rated the Commercial Department as an experi- 
ment in the Columbia High School—the same 
course I installed in the East St. Louis High 
School four years ago. This spring it was 
adopted by the School Board and made a part 
of the regular High School Curriculum. The 
University of Missouri, in this city, has allowed 
us two units of credit for this department, 
allowing one for Shorthand and one for Book- 
keeping. This is the only High School in the 
State which has received University credit for 
shorthand work in the High School. 


It is a very great satisfaction to us to 
note that shorthand and typewriting are 
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higher edu 
many 


coming into their own in the 
cational institutions, and that so 
universities are now giving credit for work 
in these subjects. The efforts of Miss 
Rosenthal and other teachers who assist in 
gaining such recognition should be heartily 
appreciated by every teacher. 
> = > 

J. A. Williams, the accomplished official 
reporter of the Fifth Judicial District, 
Council Bluffs, lowa, is not only the first 
vice-president of the G. S. A., but at a 
recent meeting of the lowa Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, at Des Moines, Mr. 
Williams was also elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the State Association. He was 
also a member of the Speed Committee of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ As 


sociation which convened in Chicago the 
week of August 18. 
= 


Honors earned! 
* * 

Good, honest work always counts. The 
reporting firm of Gurtler, Lockwood and 
Johnson, of Chicago, continues to expand. 
This month three accomplished reporters 
have been added to the reporting staff of 
this firm—Hermann F. Post, formerly 
Official Court Reporter for the Fourth 
Judicial District of Idaho, and Paula E. 
Werning, the holder of the first Certified 
Shorthand Reporter's Certificate in the 
State of New York, and J. A. Butler, who 
won the only 175 Speed Certificate (on 
solid matter) in the recent speed contests. 

: = 7 

Keep informed on the merits of office 
supplies and appliances advertised in the 
Greqq Writer. Many of the stenogra 
pher’s and the office assistant’s necessities 
are advertised here. Filing systems, type 
writers, carbon papers, pencils, inks, copy- 
holders, and various other devices and sup- 
plies. By knowing of the merits of ad 
vertised goods you are better qualified to 
recommend and buy for your employer. 


© ¢ "3 oO 


a 


Certificated Teachers 
(List continued from September number) 


Ethel E. Livingston, Lowell, Maas. 
Etta M. Lundquist, Falun, Kans. 
Jean E. MacOwan, Evanston, II. 
R. G. McCue, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Alice McDermott, Marinette, 
Loretto M. McGrath. Mankato, 


Wis. 
Minn 
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Stella M. McGrath, Mankato, Minn Mr. Elliott was a delegate to the G. A. R. 
Mae McKenna, La Salle, IIL. 


Veronica E. McMahon, Lowell, Mass 
Myrtle A. McMaster. Green Bay. Wis when the hot spe ll oppressed the country. 


encampment at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 


Anne McOmber, Carbondale, Il. He was one of the he avy sufferers from 
Hattie M. Nelson, Cedar Rapids, lowa the heat and never recovered from the 
Mona I. Nelson, Washington, D. ¢ illness. 
seg gh Pte ye Setrenne Mr. Elliott’s life was devoted to busi 
Frances H. North, Butte, Mont ness college work in which he was one 
S. Louis Ostrem, Jewell, lowa. of the pioneers twenty five years ago. His 
Amanda E. Ott, Prophetstown, Ill school was among the first to adopt Gregg 


Cr *T 3 P er J i *s ec, \ . , 

— on oR =* a a Shorthand. While he was not active in 

Nellie M. Peters. Gund » Beery Nebr the national commercial school associa 

Herbert F. Peterson, Essex, lowa tions, he contributed in his own quiet way 

Louis ~~ * Rice, fog Md. a great deal to the growth of practical 

Agnes E. Richards, Joliet, Ill ; 
‘at : 

Ava K. Richards, Joliet, Ill educ 1 ion 

Helen Robinson, Bath, Maine. Che Elliott Business College will be 

Leola M. Robinson, Bath, Maine conducted under the management of the 

Adah Eugenia Rogers, Newark, N. J son, C. E. Elliott. 

Margaret Rogers, Red Lodge, Mont 

Mary E. Ross, Wausau, Wis. Frederick B. Virden 

Ethel Mary Ruel, Green Bay, Wis In the death of Frederick B. Virden, 


lona H. Ruel, Gre Ray, Wis. . , 
_ . ae y 1 President of the Chicago Business Col 





Frances V. Russell, ¢ hicago, ‘ 
William A. Sanders, West DePere, Wis lege, which occurred on Saturday, August 
Bessie Schank, Independence, Kans. 16, not only Chicago but the country lost 


Hannah Scott, Ellicott City, Md. one of its most progressive schoolmen, and 


Sister \ , \ brose, Kansas City, Mo. . 
Gleter a eh ee ay oe of Ag Woods 1 teacher and educator of the highest 


Ind. order. His loss will be mourned by thou 
Sister Mary Blanche, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, sands of the young men and women of 


Ind. Chicago and vicinity as well as by the 
Sister Mary Camilla, | Mary-of-the-W oods, ‘ : 
Ind. 
Sister M. Euphemia, | Mary-of-the- Woods, 
Ind. cago. In 1906 he purchased Hammond 
Sister Mary Joanna, ! Mary-of-the- Woods, College - in 1911 Gary College and in 1912 
Ind. " ‘ , 
' Austin College. He owned through pur 
Sister M iry Serena, St Mary of-the-W oods, S' te . . I 


Ind. , ; 
Sister Josephine Therese, St. Mary-of-the School, at Dixon, Illinois, from 1907 to 


business college fraternity. 
His activity was not confined to Chi 


chase the Dixon College and Normal 


Woods, Ind 1910, which was ably managed during 
Etta E. Stivers, Cedar Rapids, Iowa that period by Mrs. Virden who now suc 
Blanche Remsberg Stone, Middletown, Md. 2 
John T. Swan, Lincoln, Nebr 
Leone S. Techmer, La Crosse, Wis. 

Etha Alta Townsend, St. Joseph, Mo His business policy was one ot im 


ceeds to the school activities of her 
husband. 


Violet L. Turner, Chattanooga, Tenn. provement and progress and each succeed 
G. Marion Vanden Brook, Green Bay, Wis. 
Julia Wawrzyniak, Wausau, Wis. , 2 
Maude D. Whitmore, Ottawa, II. the business college field, was a year ol! 
Eva L. Williams, Minneapolis, Minn expansion. 

Frances M. W ochos, Kewaunee, Wis He was a good citizen and gave of his 
Ina Belle Wolcott, Sharon, Wis 
Lillian Young, Wausau, Wis. 


ing vear, from his entrance in 1888 into 


time and strength for the betterment of his 

fellowmen. In recognition of his abilities 

ELS Sea and sympathies, Governor Deneen ap 

Obituary pointed him a member of the State Board 

’ pa of Charities on which he served creditably 

G. W. Elliott 1 . the Den administ atio : 
during the neen administration. 

We have just received the sad news of Mr. Virden is survived by two fine sons, 
the death of G. W. Elliott. President of l'rederick W. and Harold N. To them 
the Elliott Business College, Burlington, and the mother and brother, E. L. Virden. 
lowa, which occurred September 14. we extend our »rofound sympathy. 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 


32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O.G.A 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test" in. your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the December 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for * theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “*beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


UR selection for the August depart 
ment lured a great many applicants 
into the realms of artistry, as you 

from the list of successful candi- 
dates, but for reason the “copy” 
proved to be a little beyond a number of 
those tried for the certificate. Re 
member, though, that we know no such 
thing as discouragement, and that you are 


may set 


some 


who 


to try again after you have received our 
letters of suggestion and criticism. We 
shall appreciate any inquiries, particularly 
in regard to any points not made clear. 

We had hoped to be able to reproduce 
a specimen of “Webster's Political Sui 
cide” as actually written by one of our 
members, but there wasn’t a single paper 
sufficiently artistic and theoretically cor- 
rect to warrant our doing so. Now don't 
overlook this feature of the department. 
It would be an honor to submit the best 
several hundred, would it 


paper out of 


HHUOERRGNRRDRUELIENEE 


not? You would surely feel that it was 
worth while to have your test selected as 
paper submitted. We are 


feeling of satisfaction 


the very best 
sure that 
would more than compensate you for your 
efforts in that direction. Let us hear from 
that. But remember! Your 
paper must not be folded and you must 
use black ink. The latter is absolutely 


essential to reproduction. 


such a 


you about 


The Local Organizations 
Last year there were organized the fol 


lowing clubs: 

Local Order No. 1, Rude 
College, Carthage, Mo.; 
dent 

Local Order No. 
tumwa, lowa; 

Local Order No. 38, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; 

Local Order No. 4, 


Brothers’ Business 
Harry Rohm, Presi 


2, Ottumwa High School, Ot 
Anna Larson, President. 
Portsmouth High School, 
(President not recorded.) 
Bucyrus Business College, 
Bucyrus, Ohio; (President not recorded.) 
Local Order No. 5, Massillon Actual Business 
College, Massillon, Ohio; President, Ida L. 
Hodges. 
Local Order No. 6, Joplin High School, Joplin, 
Mo.; President, Byron B. Barton. 
Local Order No. 7, Custer College, Broken Bow, 
Nebraska; President, May Runkey. 
Local Order No. 8, Fort Collins High School, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; (President not recorded.) 
Local Order No. 9, Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan; President, Milton H. Northrop. 
Local Order No. 10, Evansville High School, 
Evansville, Indiana; President, John Koch. 
Local Order No. 11, Portland High School, 
Portland, Me.; President, Harriet Armstrong. 
Local Order No. 12, Newark High School, New- 
ark, Ohio; President, Hazel Kelley. 
Local Order No. 138, Canton-Actual 
College, Canton, Ohio; (President 
corded. ) 


Business 
not re 


Now we are very anxious to hear from 
these clubs, to know if they are extant, and 
to learn what work they have done during 
the past few months. If this notice comes 
to the attention of the presidents of their 
respective clubs, will they please write us 
so that we may keep our records up to date. 
The local-order idea is a splendid one, and 
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one which was productive of a great deal 


of good during the past year. We. have 


been in constant touch with most of the 
teachers who instigated the organization 
of these smaller orders, and for the most 
part they are still with the schools given. 
Of the few changes which have come to 
our attention there is Mr. Clyde I. Blanch- 
ard, who has already taken up his new 
duties with the Oregon State Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon. Along with 
his classes in Gregg Shorthand he has 
charge of the combined stenographic forces 
of all the departments of the entire school. 
It is for him to reorganize the work of the 
stenographers according to the most ap 
proved modern business methods and to 
unify the stenographic output. If Mr. 
Blanchard will may be able 
to get from his letters a number of sugges 
tions for use in connection with our own 
work. Judging from the interest evinced 
by our members in the letters Mr. Blanch 
ard wrote us last year, we are sure that 
we speak for all in asking him to let us 
hear from him both in regard to his work 
out in the far West and also as to his co 
operation and further work in the Order. 

Miss Nellie Nusser, formerly with the 
Bucyrus Business College, of 
Ohio, is now teaching Gregg Shorthand 
for Mr. E. D. Crim, who has recently 


write us we 


Bucyrus, 


purchased the Lorain Business College at 
Lorain, Ohio. Ws hear from 
Miss Nusser very early in the year. Her 
students at Bucyrus sent us some splendid 
work last year. 

The classes at the Ottumwa High School 
are in charge of Miss Genevieve Beinhorn, 
who succeeds Mr. Blanchard in the short- 
hand work. A personal acquaintance with 
Miss Beinhorn inclines us to believe that 
she will help along the good work of Local 
Order No. 2. We shall be glad to co 
operate. 

Local Order No. 10 has come to life 
again this year—and with an order for an 
O. G. A. pin for nearly every member. 
That is a good sign and certainly shows 
that they mean business. There have been 
a number of splendid writers culled from 
the shorthand Evansville 
High School, Evansville, Indiana, which 


of Miss Kate 


expect to 


classes of the 
are under the direction 
Browning. 

Mr. A. M. DeLapp, of the Crookston 
College, Crookston, Minn., is the first to 
notify us of the organization of a local 
order this We have assigned his 
club number 14. Mr. DeLapp himself 
was chosen as their president. The other 
officers are well qualified to take care of 
the interests of the Crookston members, 
and we hope that they will be able to 


year 
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secure the enrollment of eve ry member of 


the shorthand classes. Membership in the 
Order of Gregg Artists is the only require 


ment. 
About the Ring 


In the August Greqaq Writer we an 


nounced our intention of securing for th 


members of our Order a ring of solid gold 
the form of the tri 


with our emblem in 


angle. Several quotations have been s¢ 


cured interests of the 


find 


alw ays W ith the 


members uppe rmost in mind and we 


that we shall probably be able to procure 
10-carat 
A great 
signified your desire 


a suitable design in a ring for 


about seven dollars each. pro 
portion of you have 
for one of the rings if it were possible to 
make the rate should 
very much like to hear from those who have 


In the course 


low enough, and we 


not already written about it. 
shall notify those of 
interest 


of a few weeks we 
you who have already shown an 
in the ring of our final decision as to price. 
Another design is submitted here. It is 
more than likely that we shall finally select 
this one, as that given in the August num 


ber will prove too expensive for most of us. 


The O.G. A. Test 


make the “Work and 


and be sure to put it into your best 


Let us most of 


Wait” 
shorthand. Don’t forget the duplicate copy 
which you are to keep for the purpose of 
comparing your with the authorita 
tive plate in December. This 
good until the fifteenth of November. 


Work and Wait 


\ learned clergyman was thus accosted by 
an illiterate preacher who despised education: 
“Sir, you have been to college, I presume?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “I am_ thankful,” 
said the former, “that the Lord opened my 
mouth without any learning.” “A similar 
event,” retorted the clergyman, “happened in 
Balaam’s time.” 

The road to distinction must be paved with 
years of self-denial and hard work. 

Edison describes his repeated efforts to make 
the phonograph reproduce an inspired sound: 
“From eighteen to twenty hours a day for the 
last seven months I have worked on this single 


work 
“eopy” is 
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word ‘specia ‘ l " nto the phonogr aph, 


‘specia, specia, spee phonograph 


responded *pecia, peci was enough 


to drive one mac, But nei I ind I have 
succeeded ” 

Everything which end 
the test of time, must | 1 deep, s 
I ifty feet of Bunker Hill 
is underground: unappreciated by 
those shaft, but 
it is this foundation, app ntly thrown 
which enables it to stand upright, true to the 
tempests that 
sides ge part of every su 
must be spe 1 laying foundation 
child ot 


nd depends upon 


which will stand 
lid founda 
tion. monument 
unseen ind 


+ +) ; 


who tread about at histori 


way, 
plumb line, through lash 
its granite 
cessful life 
stones underground ecess is th 
drudgery and 
“knowing how long i kes to succeed 

\ young man jt duated from a leading 
told the president that he had com 
to say 


“And 


perse ince 


university 
pleted his education nd had 
good bye “Indeed,” said tl 
I have just begun min 
Johnson over half a 
library to write one bool When an authoress 
told Wordsworth she had spent six hours on a 
spent six 


com 
pre sident 
turn 


said a man must 


poem he replied that would have 
weeks 

Carlyle difficulty and 
never executed a page of his great histories til! 
he had known authority, so 
that every sentence is the of many 
books, the product of many hours of drudging 
research in the great libr 

“Many men,” says Longfellow, “do not allow 
their principles to take root, but pull them up 
every now and then, as children do flowers they 
have planted, to see if growing.” We 
must not only work, but also wait 

Patience is nature’s motto. She 
to bring a flower to pe rye tion 
not do for the greatest of her Aves 
nothing to her; out of them she 
perfect 


wrote with the utmost 
consulted « 
quintessence 


iries 


they are 


works ages 

What will she 
cre ition ? 
ind aeons are 
has been carving he great statue, a 
man 

He only is indep action 
been earnest and thorough in preparation and 
self culture. “Not for school, but for life, we 
and our habits—of promovtness, earnest 
ness and thoroughness or of tardiness, fickleness 
ind superficiality ire the things acquired most 
longest 


ndent in who has 


le urn”: 


readily and retained 

The three great 
mental and physical labor are practice, patience 
and perseverance, but the greatest of 


perseverance Orison Swett Marden 


essentials to success in 


these is 


List of New Members 

B 

C. L.. Boeke, Quincy, Ill 

Willis W. Bolles, St. Marys, W. Va. 

Lilian Bowen, Berlin, Md 

Iressa Brown, Tacoma, Wash 

Ruth A. Burrows, Arkadelphia, Ark 
C 

Mrs. Pearl K. Cooley, Flint, Mich 

Carita L. Cutler, Worcester, Mass 
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D written. A letter not worth reading over 
Arthur Dawson, Bradford, Yorks, England for possible corrections by the writer is 
John F. Dicus, Griswold, Iowa not worth reading by th pe rson to whom 
F it is addressed. In the second place, the 
Frank Eliezer, Paterson, N. J phrase is a fad fake adopted for the most 
F part to convey the idea that the writer or 


Herbert G. Feller. Tacoma, Wash 
, , ;' ts an gach « vi or 
Esther Finch. Oklahoma. Okla the dictator has such a vast volume of co 


Bisdie BR. Fowler, Phoenix. Arie respondence he can not find time to attend 


to it. In the third place, the phrase is 
often designed As A loophole for ‘ scape 


G 


Nora M Garland, Harrisburg, Pa > . 
B. L. Garman, Laramie, Wyo from the contract character of the letter. 


Pearl M. Grout, Zion City, Ill It enables the man who sends it to lay the 

H blame upon the stenographer when he 

r. VanderHorst Homan, Mossman, Sydney, wants to recede from some statement or 

\ustralia promise made in the epistle. Too bad that 

we haven't the name of the man who re 

Arthur J. Janda, Cedar Rapids, lowa turned to the sender one of those “dictated, 

Lewis Jarrendt, Orchard Lake, Mich a 

Javid H. Johnson, Tacoma, Wash but not read” letters with the scrawl at 

L the top, “opened, but not read,” that we 

SEatene Lenees Sareia Ont Can might do him appropriate honor. Away 

Fmma Langford, Astoria, Or with this fad and fake and devious trick! 

Gertrude U. Lindahl, St. Paul, Minn Let us not answer any letter that carries 

Rosalia Linn, Minneapolis, Minn the idiotic or disingenuous legend. It is 
Richmond P. Lipscomb, Jenningston, W. Va . 

as worse than that cheap bromide from the 

guy who wants something for nothing who 

Carl J. Madison, Denver, Colo . 7 oume 9 

signs himself, “Thanking you in advance. 


Leon F. Miller, Harrisburg, Pa : 
N William M. Reedy. 
l.. D. Nation, Denver, Colo oO @ oO 


° Author Uses Typewriter 


G. H. Overholt, Douglas, Ariz 


es REDERICK VAN RENNSELAER 
Lucy Patricio, San Francisco, Cal DEY, who has written altogether 


Bessie Pears, Albany, Ore. 1076 Nick Carter detective stories 


+ : > > “7 , “\’ () 4 
Sara Palm Pinkney, Toronto, Ont., Can in the last twenty-five years, hes used a 


R. Z. Poinsett, Mount Holly, N. J : ; 
’ typewriter so much that the muscles of his 


RK 
back and shoulde rs are abnormally de 


Agnes W. Renard, Tacoma, Wash : : 
" > aw > »329 . ? »en 
Charles D. Robinson, Bradford, Yorks, Eng veloped, says the New York Press. Mr. 
Rennselaer says: 


land, 
N I used to dictate my stuff, but I don’t any 
Frieda Schlang, New York City more. I did have at various times stenog 
Lillie Simpson, Chicago, Il raphers who were useful to me. I had them 
: T trained so that, when writing a Nick Carter 
; : story, a snap of my fingers indicated a para- 
Helene Telgarecz, Passaic, N. J graph mark. But these useful employees would 
w drift away, and I got so sick of trying to break 
Alice Waller, Sarnia, Ont., Can new ones in that I decided to do all the work 
Sarah N. Ward, Amherst, Mass myself. I can type without looking at the ma 
Amy Wyman, Eureka, Cal chine, and very nearly as fast as I can dictate 
; : and with very little more fatigue. When I 
O@)O um pressed to it I can write fiction at the rate 
of 3,000 words an hour or fifty words a minute. 


“*Dictated But Not Read” I find that from constant training my brain, 


or my subconscious something, keeps about 

EALLY, now, this thing of the letter 600 words ahead of the machine. The mind is 

we get with its postscript, “Die blazing the trail and paying no attention to 

ms the work of the hands. Typewriting has many 
tated, but not read,” is getting to be : 

. r : advantages over writing by hand. I make a 

a nuisance. In the first place, it is an in- capital G with one touch of the finger. Writ 
sult to slur the man to whom the letter is ing it with a pencil requires about five motions. 
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Technical Words Used in Real Estate—I! 


Insurance 
(This list was given in the August Learners’ Department. ) 


longev ity 


mantel 


matured 


mortality 


mortgagre 


mortgagor 


mutual 


nominal 


non resident 


notary 


eccupancy 


orchard 


ordinance 


ordinary life 


paid-up pohe 


parcel 


participating 


partition 


partnership 


payable 


personalty 


perpeturty 


picturesque 


plat 


Pessession 


(Continued from the September number) 


premises 


premium 


priority 


probat« 


purchaser 


quitclaim deed 


quarter-section 


al estate 


ceivership 


imsurance 


newal 


serve fund 


~siduary 


reversionary 


mpanan 


semi- factory 


situated 


solicitor 


specifications 


subdivision 


subtenant 


suburban 


surplus 


surrender 


successors 


svndicats 


tenure 


testator 


timber claim 


tontine 


tornado 


transaction 


trust deed 


twenty: payviw nt 


two: famels 


vacant 


vende: 


vendor 


warranty 
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Office Tra 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York 
all communications relating to this department 

should be addressed. 
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Organization in the Office Training Course 
By W. D. Wigent, Gregg School, Chicago 


|This article deals with the organization of the staff for the work on Section Twelve of Office 


Training for Ste nographers. 


Mr. Wigent, who is a specialist on office training, has been conspicu 


ously successful in teaching this subject, and his work is unique because of his resourcefulness 


and originality. 


An example of how he impresses students with the importance of their work, 


gets a hold on them, and also acquaints them in a practical way with business forms, is shown in 


the contract he enters into with individual members of his staff. 


Recently at a noon hour, five 


former students came in to tell him they had secured promotions over other stenographers because 


Editor.) 


of their office training course. 


RGANIZING the stenographers 
() into an office force for “A Day's 
Work” is the first duty of the 
manager. His experience in directing the 
energies of his staff during the preceding 
sections has acquainted him with their lim- 
itations and possibilities. He now proceeds 
to work out a program for his stenogra- 
phers to follow, knowing that any conflict 
in assignments of work will reflect tellingly 
on his ability as a manager. As he plans, 
he sees every movement of his office staff 
from the opening of business until the gong 
sounds the closing. He recalls a conver- 
sation he had a few days ago with the 
manager of a large local enterprise con- 
cerning and means of increasing 
stenographic efficiency. He associates the 
business men’s views with his and 
makes office conditions so real that when 
his students leave school to take positions 
they simply change employers. 

In order that the work may be disposed 
of properly, it will be necessary to select 
two or three students from the class who 
will act as assistants. The number. of 
assistants will depend upon the size of the 
class. In view of the responsibility con- 
nected with these offices, it is necessary 
that great care should be exercised by the 
manager in selecting the candidates. 


wavs 


own, 


Importance of Well-Arranged Program 


It will be necessary for the manager to 
plan his work in advance, and work out 


an adequate program. This program will 
show the exercises that have been assigned 
to each member of the staff, including the 
assistants. It will also show the number 
and kinds of blank forms needed during 
the: day. Before begins these 
forms, together with the letterheads, are 
removed from the exercise book, placed in 
folders, and given to the stenographers. 
Each member of the staff is independent 
and never has occasion to divert the atten- 
tion of others to his particular work, all 


business 


questions being referred to the head ste- 
Every moment of the day is 
utilized, and as a result a large volume of 
Only one assign- 
time so that the 
student does. not know the kind of work 
Every one tries to 


nographer. 


work is accomplished. 
ment is given out at a 


that is coming next. 
see how many assignments he can add to 
his credit. No two stenographers 
working on the same assignment at the 
Under this arrangement actual 
For in- 


are 


same time. 
office conditions are duplicated. 
stance, one member of the force will be 
making out statements, while another is 
writing letters to accompany them; an- 
other is preparing a circular letter to be 
sent to customers on our follow-up list; 
another will be making out checks or pur- 
chasing drafts to be sent out as remit- 
tances, while another is making out in- 
voices, etc. 
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How the Assistants are Selected 


The manager places an advertisement 
on the board, stating the qualifications his 
assistants must possess. Among the neces 
sary requisites is a “thorough knowledge 
of Office Training.” Members of the class 
apply in their own handwriting and en 
close a specimen of their typing, together 
The letters 
are then mailed at the Office Training post 
office, which is on the teacher's desk. When 
the manager decision, he 
notifies the 


with copies of testimonials. 


has re ached Aa 
successful candidates by let 


ter, or he waits until the stenographers are 


OFFICE TRAINING 
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ters that might in any way lower the stand 
ards adhered to in our correspondence di 
partment. 

Work of the Assistants 
the ste 
nographers is one of the duties assigned 


Distributing the work among 
to the head stenogr phe r and his assistants. 
They that 


something to do. A copy of the program is 


are to set each member has 


in the possession of the head stenographer 
who checks off the assignments as they are 


completed A bulletin is posted in a con 


spicuous place where it may be observed 


by those who are interested. Finished 


pry wr? 
DV lobes it 


For Section Twelve 


The Bulletin as 


1 


s 
ro 


nute 
“Yelc 
nogan 


in the typewriting department and then 
During this 
conversation the time for interview is ar 
At the appointed time, the appli 
to the teacher's 
desk, where they are questioned concern 
ing their education, experience, ete. Fol 
lowing this examination, a test letter is 
given. If the result is satisfactory, final 
arrangements are made. Nothing but merit 


calls them up by telephone. 


ranged. 


cants come, one at a time, 


should influences 


It is well to point out to the class as a 


the manager's decision. 


whole the striking qualities in the letters 
that brought about the favorable response, 
and also what qualities the applicant pos 
sessed that influenced the final decision of 
the manager. 

The assistants are engaged one week in 
advance of the 
will be required in order that they may 
familiar their The 
goes over the work of previous 
work 
that particularly appeals to him. They 
are strongly urged not to accept any let 


time when their services 


become with duties. 
manager 


days with them and points out the 


it appeare at tne end of 
with eight stenographers working 


from 9 A. 


_——————EEEE 
] 
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work is kept in order by attaching a card 








showing its number and 
Later, under the 
the sce 


to each exercise 
by whom it was written. 
of the 
are re-checked and anything that is not up 


direction manager, exercises 
to the required standard is returned with 


instructions to rewrite 


Office Training Bulletin 


The accompanying form shows how the 
checked off as they ar 
noticed that when 

finished all the 
assignments, the squares opposite his name 
will be checked off 


this section into two or three davs’ work. 


assignments art 
completed. It will be 


each stenographe r has 


It is possible to divide 


and yet have no stenographer duplicate his 
work during that period, except where he 
is asked to assist some one else in case of 
The head 
notifies the 
progress that is being made. 
sidered to take on 
nographer to assist in completing the work 


emergency. stenographer at 


various times manager of the 
If it is con 
necessary another ste 


as outlined for that particular day, one or 
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two typists are employed from the next 


Office Training class. 
Impressing Responsibility 
As an illustration of how the office train 
ing course impresses the student with his 
responsibility and arouses him to creative 
work, there is contract 


drawn by one of the members of the Of 
interesting 


given below a 
fice Training class. It is an 
and profitable document to study, and illus 
trates how even the simple duties in the 
made to im 


office can be dignified and be 


press busine ss principle Ss. 
CONTRACT 
This CONTRACT, 
twenty-nine, nineteen hundred thirteen, by 


between W. D. Wigent, of Chicago, Illinois, 
Frank Brown, of the city, 


made this day, 


WITNESSETH: 

rhat the Frank Brown, hereafter known 
is party of the part, and 
agrees to furnish his services to W. D. Wigent, 
hereafter known as party of the first part, as 
stenographer, for such time as will be necessary 
Office Training, con 
assignments and exercises from 
page 129 to 145, inclusive, beginning Friday, 
August 1, 1918, at 9 a. m. Said party of the 
second part agrees to perform the above men 
assignments and exercises in a satisfac 
ill documents to be prepared on 


said 


second covenants 


to complete Section 10, 
sisting of all 


tioned 
tory manner, 
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x13 inches), using a margin 
inches at the top, one inch 
d one-fourth inches on 


legal size paper (8 
of one and one-half 
at the bottom, and one in 
the sides It is further 
that the party of the 
deliver the 
blots, 
other unsightly 
erated by a 
of ordinary 
further agreed that said 
type of his machine 
ittention to the uniformity of 
cution of said exercises 

Be it further 
Brown deliver to said 
all the typewritten matte: 
neatly folded, copy 
with manuscript cover properly 


nderstood and agreed 
part shall 


nd exercises free from 


said second 
assignment 
finger 
that would not be tol 
man or any other 
prudence. It is 
party shall keep the 
and give faithful 
touch in the exe 


erasures, wrinkl prints, or any 
features 
business person 


intelligence and 


clean, 


understood that said Frank 
party of the first part 
herein referred to, 
thereof provided 
briefed show 


and each 
ing nature of contents 

And the said party of the first part covenants 
ind agrees to give unto the said party of the 
second part, for his services, a testimonial letter 
containing such information regarding the char 
ability of iid party of the second 
part as afford first-class 
employment It is further understood that said 
W. D. Wigent will keep in touch with the prog 
ress of said Frank Brown, and exercise such 
interest in his behalf as will promote the fellow 
ship and kindly feeling that should properly 
exist betwéen teacher and student 

IN WITNESS WHEREOFP, The parties to 
these presents have hereunto set their hands and 
seals, the day and year first above written. 
(SEAL) 
(SEAL) 


and 
will 


acter 


CAS) access to 


Filing and Filing Systems 


Card Systems 


HE card system is used in innumer- 
able ways—it is adapted to almost 

every line of business. Besides its 
use in connection with the numerical filing 
system already explained, it is used widely 
for keeping records of various kinds, as, 
for example, keeping a publisher's sub 
scription record, real estate records, quo 
tations given, quotations received, catalog 
indexes, stock records, installment collec 
tions, students’ records, mailing lists, and 
things of that sort. No more than a gen 
eral description of the general principles 
can be given in an article of this kind, be 
cause of the wide variety of uses to which 
the system is put. In general, the same 
principles of indexing apply to it as apply 
to the alphabetical vertical filing method. 
A reference to the previous articles on the 
subject will assist the student in getting 


a better grasp of the essentials. An illus 
tration of the standard size card, 3 ins x 
5 in., was given in the September number 
on Page 47 in with the first 
“follow-up” The card 
system is by no means, however, confined 


connection 
" 
system explained 


to cards of this size. 

The five fundamental methods of index 
ing are: 

1. ALPHABETICAL. 
filed in drawers of the 
to just accommodate the cards, and these 
are provided with index tabs that project 
above the cards, and a sliding block in the 
back to keep the cards upright in position. 
The alphabetical guides can be further 
subdivided as they are in the vertical sys 
tem of alphabetical filing 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL. In 
graphical the 
states, cities, counties, or whatever the na- 


ecards are 


The 


small proper size 


the geo 


guides indicate 


system 
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ture of the business may require. The To add to the facility in further classi 
most common forms are state and city fication of card index systems, cards of 
guides. The geographical index is, of different colors are provided so that a 


course, often used in combination with the 
alphabetical. 
8. CHRONOLOGICAL. 


system the most common guides are those 


Under this 








wit \ J 


mere glance will indicate in what division 
it belongs. 
No 1 of a 


Illustration “quotations 





given” card shows a common form of card 
7 used in connection 

il-Mi \ : 
oe with the alphabetical 





method. It will be 
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noted that the guide 
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InuusTraTion No.1 


giving the names of the days of the week, 
the months of the year, the dates of the 
month, 1 to 31, and in instances 
guides with simply the year given on the 
tab. 

t. SUBJECT. The subject index is 
susceptible of various combinations, the 
idea being to classify the cards by sub- 
ject. Illustrations of this system may be 
found in any library. The index tabs can 
be prepared for the different articles man- 
ufactured by a concern, as, for example, 
desks, chairs, directors’ tables, divans, 
dressing tables; coffee, flour, sugar, tea; 
or subjects of inquiry or study, as biog- 
raphy, history, travel, tariff, exports, ete. 

5. NUMERICAL. The numerical sys- 
tem works out exactly the same in the card 
drawers as in the vertical filing system al 
ready explained. The cards are usually 
numbered in units of 10's or 20's. Numeri- 


some 


cal card indexing is a necessary part of the 
numerical system of filing already ex 
plained in a previous article. 






" Soo | 2 Diss 
} . —_ 
Joo 2. Stell 
| 


tabs indicate the sub 
the al 
Illustration 





divisions of 
phabet. 
No. 2 shows a “quo 
tations received” card 





used in connection 
with subject guides, 
the tabs indicating 





the subjects. 
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The small numbers 
given at the top of 
each card indicate the 
dates of the 
and are used in “fol 
work. A 


small metal indicator, 















month 
low-up” 


which slips over the 
edge of the card, is 
used for this purpose. 
For example, if you wish to “follow up” 
on the 10th of the month, the indicator 
would be placed at 10. If another follow 
up is desired, the indicator is moved over 
the date settled upon. The indicators are 
also manufactured in different colors to 
enable the correspondent to indicate by 
color some particular information. 

The alphabetical frequently 
used in combination with any of the fore- 
going methods; in fact, examples of al- 
most every conceivable combination may 
be found. In the chronological method it 
is often desired to have the cards of one 
city segregated, and this is done by placing 
a set of city guides back of the state guides. 

Desk ‘* Tickler’’ 


A “tickler” is simply another form of 
“follow-up” used for various purposes. It 
is usually in the form of a card drawer 
or flat tray of letter size, furnished with a 
set of thirty-one numerical guides. Any 
matters that need to be brought up for at- 
tention at a certain time are indicated on 


index is 
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the cards and placed behind the guide that 
shows the date. The tickler is used princi 
pally for calling up matters during the 
month, but it can be extended by the addi- 
tion of a set of twelve monthly guides and 
the same method of follow-up employed 
as is indicated in the second “follow-up” 
method treated in a previous article. 


Document Files 


The document file is a simple modifica 
tion of the Except in 
very special cases, the ordinary document 


vertical method. 
file, however, is growing into disuse. The 
reason is that there is a growing tendency 
to file all papers without folding, and 
where this is done the ordinary vertical file 
serves the The document file 
was formerly used very extensively for 
legal papers, contracts, and things of that 
New York, for ex 
papers going to the higher courts 


purpose. 


sort. In some states 
ample 
must be submitted unfolded, and of course 
where this is the practice vertical files are 
used. Document files may be arranged 
on either the subject 
or alphabetical plan. 
Documents are first 
prepared with proper 
indorsements—that is, 
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permanent files. On the first of each Janu 
ary new folders are prepared, stamped with 
the current year, and filed in front of the 
old ones which remain in the current files 
until July first, when all the correspond 
for the past year is removed to the 
This having 


at all times at least six months’ 


ence 


transfer cases. results in 
available 
correspondence, and at the same time pro 


vides a permanent place for old letters. 


When old 


transfer cases 


letters are remeved to the 


referred to, a notation of 
that fact is made upon a transfer record 
guide kept in front of the file drawer, 
which shows the name of the folder re 
moved and the period covered by the cor 
This enables the file clerk 


to at once locate correspondence that has 


respondence. 


been carried into trans fe r Cases. 

This completes the suggestions on filing, 
but the subject of office training will be 
discussed in articles in 


further separate 


this departme nt. 


Office 
Furniture 








a brief statement of 
the purport of the doc- 
ument is given on the 
outside. 


; Black 
Chee fal 


Rech AAJ E)— 


Transferring Corre- 
spondence From 
Vertical Files 


heme one Aderes® 


Marlin, 











It will be readily [| |_| 
seen that as time goes |_| 
on the correspondence 
filed in the various 
folders of the ordinary 
vertical file will ac 
cumulate to such an ex 
tent that the files will 
become too burdensome 
to handle easily. On 
the other hand, it is 
necessary to be able to refer quickly to any 
correspondence received within a period of 
To accomplish both of 

















lt.usTRaTion No. 2? 


Stop to Think 


notice the with 


It does not 


Did you ever ease 
which an old typist works? 
merely seem so; tt ts 80. 


The longer you typewrite, the easier it 


several months. 
these objects the correspondence is once a 
year removed from the current files dnd 
placed in “transfer cases” which form the 


becomes.—Remington Notes. 
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Courtesy in Business 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 























A Man Worth Knowing— 


O the reader who wants to learn to 
like good books and who has a real 
ambition to taste for the 
want to intro 
friend 


want 


acquire a 
best things in literature, we 
duce this month another good 
Robert Stevenson. We 
to know man as 
writer. We 


Louis you 


Stevenson as a well 
as a 
charm, 


want you to grasp his 
his versatility, his myriad minded 
Stevenson has been called “the best 
current English 


ness. 
loved personality among 
writers.” Last month we spoke of Charles 
Lamb and expressed the desire that you 
might count him as one of your friends. 
Stevenson has been compared to Lamb as 
a writer who was loved by his contempo 
man who had the genius for 
friendship. This charm permeates his 
work and we want know him 
through his work, to learn to number him 


raries, a 
you to 


among your friends. 

The story of his life is a fascinating 
one. His pathetic struggle 
great handicap of ill health makes him one 
of the figures of literature. His 
life in Samoa, distinguished by the devotion 
of the natives, is romantic, 
his losing fight for health is worth reading. 

Possibly Stevenson's chief charm lies in 
his infinite variety. He a novelist, an 
essayist and a and a master in each 
field. Here indeed is a man to be studied 
and enjoyed—Stevenson, the man, 
through his work, and to know him we 
would recommend that you turn first to 
If you have any spark of love 
of adventure and romance you will be 
thrilled by “Treasure Island,” “Kid- 
napped,”’ “Master of Ballantrae,”’ and “Ebb 
Tide.” One of the foremost literary crit- 
ics of America has said: “He who gets 
no satisfaction from “Treasure Island’ 
‘Kidnapped’ is a rarer bird than the dodo.” 


against the 


heroic 


was 
poet, 


lives 


his novels. 


Q's and A: 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by November 15, and 

will be published in the December number 
An award of 50c is given each month for the best answer re 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published 


MITTIN 


and the story of 


OM uy 
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Robert Louis Stevenson 


But in 
of reading good literature 
yourself to novels. 
Stevenson's essays and here 
to know him in a different way. 
Burton in his “Literary Likings” 
Stevenson 

No essayist more out of nothing 
than did this frail son of Edinburgh. What a 
world of reminiscent tenderness, of shy ideality, 
of heart-piercing pathos, and of canny wisdom 
as well, is evoked, for example, by such a thing 
is “The Lantern Bearers”! How the reader is 
led to realize the common childlikeness of us 
all! Or in “Beggars,” with its picturesque 
flavor yet moral sanity, do we not feel behind 
the raillery an impassioned belief in the uni- 
versal brotherhood?’ No more delightful bit of 
egoism can be named than the “Chapter on 
Dreams,” a fairy tale, yet in full accord with 
modern psychology. In another vein, “Ordered 
South,” for its philosophy and pensive, 
dreamy loveliness of line and image cannot be 
fellowed in its particular genre; one cries, in 
gloating over it, “Here indeed ts your cloth-of- 
gold style!” His, again, was the special gift 
for esoteric, desultory character limning, as in 
a slight paper like “The Manse,” as well as in 
more avowed attempts at full-length portrait 
ure. Stevenson may not have had the histo- 
rian’s full equipment, but certainly his was a 
genius for biography; and biography is only 
history on its intimate and informal side. He 
had a rare relish for character-presentation, 
whether the subject were an unknown Samoan 
native or a Robert Burns. His personages, 
imagined in fiction or transferred from life, 
stood out saliently, in high relief. How his ad- 
miration for main men, his hero-worship, comes 
out in a thing like “The English Admirals,” or 
how gallantly he cries up the savor of life, and 
frowns upon the craven fear of death, in “Aes 
Triplex!” In that wonderful little paper “Pul- 
vis et Umbra” may be seen perhaps at its most 
puissant our writer’s picturesque power, natural 
poetry, and unhackneyed manner of thought in 
the face of the grave, great things of Life and 
Death. 


It is difficult to write 
an essayist without quoting from him 
one of the most frequently quoted of mod- 


acquire the habit 
you must not 
Turn then to 
you will learn 
Richard 


says of 


your effort to 


confine 


as an essayist: 


ever got 


sane 


of Stevenson as 
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ern writers—and so we are 
what Stevenson has to say about how to 
acquire that literary style of which he was 
the undisputed master. No one is more 
ready than he to acknowledge the debt of 
In advising 
those who 


giving you 


every writer to other writers. 
the would-be author to follow 
have gone before him Stevenson says: 


Perhaps I hear some one cry out: But this 
is not the way to be original! It is not; nor 
is there any way but to be born so. Nor yet, 
if you are born original, is there anything in 
this training that shall clip the wings of your 
originality There can be none more original 
than Montaigne, neither could any be more 
unlike Cicero; yet no craftsman can fail to see 
how much the one must have tried in his time 
to imitate the other. Burns is the very type 
of a prime force in letters; he was of all men 
the most Shakespeare himselr, the 
imperial, proceeds directly 
is only from a school that we can expect to 
have good writers; it is almost invariably from 
a school that great writers, these lawless excep 
tions, issue. Nor is there anything here that 
should astonish the considerate. Before he can 
tell what cadences he truly prefers, the student 
should have tried all that are possible; before 
he can choose and preserve a fitting key for 
words, he should long have practiced the liter 
ary scales; and it is only after years of such 
gymnastics that he can sit down at last, legions 
of words swarming to his call, dozens of turns 
of phrase simultaneously bidding for his choice, 
and he himself knowing what he wants to do 
and (within the narrow limit of a man’s ability) 
able to do it 


imitative. 
from a school. It 


And now we turn with greatest delight 
to Stevenson as It is interesting 
to know that in his last days some of his 
Probably “A 


contains the 


a poet. 


best things were in verse. 
Child’s Garden of Verses” 
best known lines, but the mature reader in 
a collection of his poems will find many 
selections which entitle him to first rank 
as a poet, indeed to as high a place in the 
field of poetry as is his in fiction and essay 
writing. 

Just these few 
with you as showing the spirit of the man, 


lines we want to leave 


a man so intensely interesting, so thor 

oughly human, so altogether lovable and 
worth knowing that we want you to start 

one of his books to-day. 

“The morning drum-call on my eager ear 
Thrills unforgotten yet; the morning dew 
Lies yet undried along my field of noon. 

But now I pause at whiles in what I do 
And count the bell, and tremble lest I hear 


(My work untrimmed) the sunset gun too 


soon. 
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From Law Stenographer to Reporter 


‘1 I am 
vears of successful experience in law and in 
surance offices I wish to become a court re 
porter and would like advice about what course 

How shall I practice and what shall 
All suggestions will be gratefully re- 


a stenographer with a number of 


to pursue. 
| read? 
ceived 
hundreds of 
positions and 


there are 
reporting 


Undoubted], 
aspirants for 
hundreds of stenographers who have said 
to themselves at one time or another, “! 
would like to be a reporter 
bling block lies in their unwillingness to 
pay the price. We wish that it had been 


possible for each of these would-be report 


The stum 


ers to be present at the Friday morning 
session of the Silver Jubilee Convention 
of the Gregg Shorthand Association when 
the talented reporter, Mr. J. A. Williams, 
Council Bluffs, spoke from the 


depths of his experience of just what that 


lowa. 


price is. 

In conclusion let me say that the beginner 
in speed training must expect to do some very 
hard work Hy 
to throw down his pen at the first feeling of 
fatigue or waning interest in the matter that 
a profession which de 
There is a price you 


must not expect to be able 


is being written. It is 
mands work overtime 
must pay for every advance in speed that you 
make, above, say, 125 words a minute. But 
when you once have acquired the speed you can 
be pretty certain that it will not be a difficult 
matter to keep it 


Bearing on the methods of practice, the 
material to write, and the qualifications of 
the reporter, he said: 


I would also emphasize the value of dail) 
Regularity in this respect will en 


practice. 
accomplish wonders Practice at 


able you to 
least two hours every day. 

Then it is important that you read what you 
write. Reading ability is no less important 
than writing ability 

As to the kind of matter to work on, I will 
tell you what I used I practiced incessantly 
on the exercises in the manual, writing them 
over and over Then I studied the Gregg 
Writer. 1 read every line in it. I read every 
shorthand plate I have every copy of th 
“little schoolmaster” from the beginning, before 
Mr. Gregg took charge of the magazine in 1901 
I read the magazine outside of the regular 
practice period, as a sort of recreation. 

For court reporting it is very essential that 
you have a knowledge of the law and of legal! 
terms. You must have some liking for such 
work. For instance, a poet would not make a 
law reporter because he does not have the prac 
tical mind necessary to success in that calling 
I would therefore advise a course of reading 
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slong the line of your special interests so as to 
increase your vocabulary Of course you can 
arrange your dictation along these lines and so 


kill two birds with one stone 


talk, Mr. John 


successful reporte r ot 


Following Mr. Williams 
I. Levin, the very 
St. Paul, Minn.., 
ance of being well informed on all sub 


emphasized the import 


jects, and the necessity of having a definite 


He said 


At home, in our office, if 
this allusion to myself, I usually have my sis 
writer and 


goal. 
you will pardon 
ter (who is also a Gregg who is 
here to-day) read to me say, editorials from the 
daily papers, reflecting the daily political situa 
tion. That keeps me informed and also broad 
ens my mental outlook 

To my mind, no matter how efficient you are 
in the technique of the system, when it comes 
to reporting in court or convention, you must 
nave a knowledge of what they are doing; you 
must know history, you must know something of 
the arts and sciences, you must know literature 
In fact, you must have as good an education as 
t is possible to acquire in order to make prog 
ress in the profession of shorthand reporting. 

\ student must have some fixed goal in mind. 
If you are a shorthand writer and want to 
icquire speed, you must set your aim accord- 
ingly. You must aim towards that goal. Hav- 
ing the proper qualifications you then set about, 
if vou have the ambition, to reach that 
You must have the proper inspiration and to 
my mind there is nothing more inspirational 
than our official publication, The Gregg Writer 
|Applause.} I want to be very frank with 
you and say that I have derived my inspira- 
tion from that magazine and, of course, from 
the encouragement given me by Mr. Gregg per 
and other writers of the system who 
meet 


goal 


sonally 
have made advances in the same line. I 
with them frequently and check notes 
There is no doubt that the goal is worth 
while. The pecuniary returns are great 
and the joy of achievement, the satisfac- 


tion in doing one thing well, the pride in 


being a member of a profession which has 
eminent 

Now, 
On a few points all of 
know the sys 


included in its ranks so many 
men—all this is well worth while. 
how to get there. 
our contributors are agreed 
tem, learn the accepted reporting phrases, 
study the methods used by expert report 
ers, read and reread the ‘Reporters’ De 
partment” in the current and back issues 
of the Gregg Writer, become as familiar 
with the Gregg Reporter as you are with 
the Manual. There is nothing better in 
shorthand literature than the now 
running in the “Reporters’ Department,” 
“From Novice to Adept.” Begin at once to 
collect a reporter's library. As a nucleus 


series 
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for this library we recommend the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual, The Gregg Reporter, 
Kapert Shorthand Speed Course, Advanced 
bound volumes of the Gregg 
Writer, Robinson's Court Reporting, Dem 
Thorne’s Practical 


The Steno 


Practic ¢, 


bitz’s Law Language, 
Court Reporting, Bottome's 
graphic Ea pert. 

After 
reached, the next step is the securing of 
Miss Hallie Wegel, Fond 


methods of 


reporting efficiency has been 
appointments. 
du Lac, Wis., suggests 


working into this field 


some 


I would advise the stenographer who has had 
1 number of years of successful experience in 
insurance offices, who wishes to 
a court reporter, to secure a position 
with an attorney who is a court commissioner. 
An opportunity will then be given for the ste- 
nographer to get some practical experience in 
eporting the preliminary hearings brought be 
fore this court 

The next step, after having gained a little 
experience in this way, would be to apply to 
the justices of the peace to obtain their work 
in the city in which the stenographer resides, 
as these courts do not always employ stenog 
raphers who are able to take testimony. If 
your work has been satisfactory, the lawyer for 
whom you are working will gladly furnish ref 
erences and even help in obtaining these posi 
tions. Application can made to the 
local district attorney for the chance to do his 
work of this character 

The office of the county judge is a desirable 
location because it affords an opportunity of 
practice in taking testimony and combines with 
it the advantage of becoming acquainted with 
the lawyers of the county and more particu- 
larly with the circuit judge. But woe unto 
you if you are a woman, for circuit judges are, 
in a great many instances, adverse to appoint- 
ing women to these positions 

As to what to practice, The Gregg Reporter 
will be found of great assistance, and the de- 
partment set apart in the Gregg Writer is con- 
stantly offering new phrases. As regards read- 
ing matter, it this last named 
department gives the best advice along this line 
that can be procured 


law and and 


become 


also be 


seems to me 


A coming reporter, Mr. Ralph Newman, 
New York City, writes of his plans and 
methods: 

Replying to this question, I desire to say that 
the writer is not a court stenographer, but is 
after that goal, so that any statements I may 
make should be simply taken as my opinion and 
is indications of the course that I am following. 

In New York state we have the degree “Cer- 
tified Shorthand Reporter,” which | am aiming 
to secure. Because of this I am also working 
at a preparatory school to secure the remainder 
of the sixty Regents’ counts required to take 
the examination 
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1 believe that the best way to “get there” is 
to join a shorthand club, or if you can’t find 
one, to form one, and work, work, work, and 
then work some more. Get all of the legal 
matter that you can find—testimony, judges’ 
charges, anything and everything—and write it. 
But don’t forget to transcribe everything that 
you write, whether you get it all or not. 

If you can secure a position in a lawyer's 
office, so much the better, for there you will 
get experience that you cannot get by simply 
practicing, but if you cannot get this kind of 
a situation, don’t be discouraged, for the Short 
hand Club of New York (where I am prac 
ticing) has turned out court reporters who have 
never done any legal work except that at the 
Club. 

Boiled down, there is only one way to get to 
the reporter’s chair, and that is the same road 
that leads to the President’s chair and every 
other chair worth having, and that is the hard 


lane called “Work.” 


Miss Laura Hunter, Gainesville, Fla., 
especially recommends Expert Shorthand 
Speed Course, the Gregg Writer and The 
Gregg Reporter as the basis of study: 

Since you have had several years of successful 
experience in law offices, it is assumed that you 
have a fair rate of speed, and that you know 
the principles of shorthand well. My first sug- 
gestion is that you read “The Reporter and His 
Work” as it appears from month to month in 
the Gregg Writer. It tells how and what to 
practice, and gives many useful phrases. Then 
by all means study The Gregg Reporter, by 
John R. Gregg. If you read the suggestions, 
and practice the reporting phrases and short- 
cuts as shown in this book, I think you need 
have no fear of becoming a court reporter. If 
you think you haven't the speed that you should 
have, I would also suggest the Expert Short- 
hand Speed Course by Rupert P. SoRelle, as it 
contains methods and material used in training 
for a high rate of speed 

No discussion on the work of a court 
reporter will be complete without a refer 
ence to that mastérpiece of shorthand lit 
erature “The Silent Man,” by Charles 
Currier Beale. An extract from this paper 
will be found in the October, 1912, Gregg 
Writer, and we strongly commend it to the 
careful consideration—the reading and re- 
reading of every embryo reporter. After 
outlining the technical knowledge neces 
sary and mentioning the various lines of 
work with which the reporter must be 
thoroughly conversant, Mr. Beale adds: 

Add te a knowledge of these various subjects 
sufficient at least to recognize their nomencla- 
ture, a fair knowledge of the classics, a famil 
iarity with the most important modern lan- 
guages, a fair amount of legal learning, a read 
ing wide enough to recognize a quotation and as- 





sign it to its source, whether it be Shakespeare, 
Browning, the Bible, or the Zend-Avesta, a 
perfect knowledge of geography, a modicum of 
history, a fluency with figures and an absolute 
command of the intricacies of English speech 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar—and you 
have the foundation of a stenographic career, 
and ten or twenty years’ active practice of your 
profession will perhaps enable you to build the 
superstructure of success. 


A, 
eo 


Can a Boy in Knickerbockers Hold a 
Stenographic Position 

57. Will the readers of the Gregg Writer 
answer this question: Can a small boy wearing 
knickerbockers take a stenographic position if 
he knows his duties? 

We wish that it were possible for us to 
reproduce for our readers the letter from 
the “small boy” in question. It was a 
good letter—neatly written and clearly 
expressed, and the reason that it inter 
ested us so much was because it breathed 
a spirit of determination and of ambition. 
If we could send just one message to the 
thousands of young students who are this 
fall beginning the study of shorthand it 
would be just this—set a mark far ahead 
of you and never give up until you reach 
it. The story of Charles Lee Swem and 
his rise from a mill hand to the personal 
stenographer of the President of the 
United States has been an inspiration to 
countless young people. 

Mr. Swem’s experience has, in fact, a 
very direct bearing on the question under 
discussion, for Mr. Swem wore knicker 
bockers for several years of his steno- 
graphic career. Indeed, when he made his 
wonderful record in the Miner Medal Con 
test he had only just put on long trousers! 

The story of the early struggles of John 
Robert Gregg, the author of Gregg Short 
hand, thrilled all who heard it at the Sil- 
ver Jubilee Convention of the Gregg Short- 
hand Association which was held in Chi- 
cago last August. Don’t be afraid to aim 
high. Know what you want and then go 
after it. You can’t all be Swems or Gurt- 
lers, but you can all be good stenographers ! 

An inspiring message comes from Mr. 
D. D. Lessenberry—one who has been 
there. 

“If he knows his duties!” There is a world 
of meaning in that, and many boys—yes, even 


men—in taking their first position do not know 
their duties, but are always willing to advise 
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the other fellow just what he should do. Yes, 
t boy in knickerbockers can take a position, 
for I did, and took a position about 
five hundred miles from my There are 
some positions which are better suited for boys 
to take, and if he is the right kind of boy he 
can grow up with the position 

There is a way open for the right kind of 
Abraham Lincoln “The 
way for a young man to rise is to improve him- 
self every way he can, never suspecting that 
iny one wishes to hinder him.” If he will be 
tactful, respectful to his superiors, and always 
ready and anxious to learn, he will not only 
be able to take and hold a position, but he will 
advance. “Every minute of neg- 
lected duty in youth becomes an hour of regret 
in manhood or womanhood,” and it is for us 
to improve in every way we can, never losing 
iny time, for “lost time is never found again.” 
Deserve success and you shall command it; it 
makes no difference whether you are fifteen or 
thirty years of age 


besides 
home. 


boy to rise said: 


be able to 


Miss Amy D. Putnam advises the small 
boy not to wear knickerbockers. She be 
lieves that as a girl puts up her hair and 
lengthens her dresses, so the boy should 
put on long trousers before entering the 
business world. 


If he can do his work efficiently, of course 
he can. But if he is old enough not to look 
ridiculous in them, he should put on long pants 
on beginning work as a stenographer, as he will 
look much more competent and dignified. 

Many a girl her hair down her back 
until she secures a position as school teacher, 
but they all put it up and lengthen their skirts 
a position, as they, too, need 
and stronger per- 


wears 


when accepting 
the help of added dignity 
sonality. 

Mr. B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, New York, 
suggests on the other hand that “most em- 
ployers care less about what the employees 
wear than they do about the quality 
of their work.” He believes further that 
if the stenographer is fully competent his 


employer will be proud of him and will 


go out of his way to help him. 


The only discouraging note is struck by 
Miss Nola Houdlette, Dresden Mills, 
Maine: 

If a small boy wearing knickerbockers can 
find a stenographic position small enough so 
that he “knows his duties” in connection with 
it, I see no reason why he should not take it. 
Such a boy, in fact, might take dictation as 
accurately and transcribe as rapidly as one 
much older. I have yet to hear, however, of a 
position where these are all the qualifications 
needed, Ordinarily the business man demands 
in his stenographer a measure of good judg- 
ment, common responsibility, adapta- 
bility and general information which the knick- 


sense, 
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erbockered youngsters of my 
far from possessing 


acquaintance are 


Much has been said of the office boy's 
opportunities, and in all the city night 
schools will be found bright, ambitious 
office 


for stenographic 
them ! 


boys who are preparing themselves 


positions. Success to 


= 


A Problem in Typewriting 


58. In typewriting practice I find my prin 
cipal difficulty to be in writing words contain- 
ing double letters. Either I do not double the 
letters or I write three letters instead of two. 
This is a trouble I have in my daily work, too. 
Will your readers please discuss this, give their 
ideas as to the reason, and their suggestions as 
to how to remedy it? 


B. S. Barrett 
of this and similar difficulties is particu 


The discussion from Mr. 


larly interesting. 

The omission of letters, or their reduplication 
in typewriting is a psychological phase in which 
the mind gets ahead of the fingers. In tran- 
scribing or writing original matter the mind 
first conceives or deciphers the word to be 
written, then turns it over to the fingers, and 
goes on to decipher the next word, while the 
fingers proceed to write out the word thus 
turned over in a subconscious and mechanical 
manner. Another more common result of this 
peculiar phase is the transposition of letters, 
as writing “nad” for “and,” “tub” for “but,” 
etc., and sometimes in the transposition of 
words, especially in rapid writing, where the 
mind leaps over to the second letter or word 
before the fingers have time to write the first, 
and then in a subconscious effort to correct the 
error writes the first after the second. Almost 
every one who uses the typewriter finds, to his 
surprise, on reading over the written matter, 
that these errors have been wholly through 
inadvertence. The only remedy is to fix the 
mind intently on the work of writing all words 
containing double letters, until these double 
letters are written, even at the sacrifice of 
speed, and even then it may not be possible to 
eliminate all errors which will creep in insidi- 
ously in spite of every effort and precaution to 
prevent them. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the mind to grasp two things at the same 
time, although it acts with such rapidity that 
they often seem to be simultaneous 


A splendid solution comes from Mr. Ar 
thur G. Skeeles, Ellwood City, Pa.: 

I would recommend practice so slow that the 
mind must think of each stroke. Instead of 
writing twenty words a minute, write twenty 
letters or strokes a minute, timing them as 
regularly as the ticks of a metronome. Five 
minutes a day of this kind of practice, half of 
the time writing words containing double let 
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half will 


ters, and the other sentences, 
overcome the difficulty 

There is in most hervous systems a 
rhythm which makes it natural to 
double letters when desired case of the 


soon 


sense of 
and 
In the 


seems to be undeveloped 


CAasy 


questioner this sense 
An exercise 
cause the nerves to repeat this doubling process, 
and they should soon learn it. 


such as is suggested above will 


As in all difficulties of typewriting the 
solution may be found in concentration on 


the difficult point and daily practice if 
only for a short interval until a new habit 
is formed to counteract the old one. The 
practice should be varied—-words, sen 


tences, practiced letters or paragraphs, 


and new matter, all being given a place in 


each day's program. Mr. Blaisdell’s rule 
in his famous “accuracy campaign” was 
to stop at each error and begin again. A 


similar plan may be suggested when striy 
ing to eliminate any one type of error 
In the case in question, stop at every fail 
lett rs 
use your head as well 


ure to write double 


Above all, 


hands even in strictly repetition practice. 


correct ly ‘ 
as your 


, i 3 
O 


Referred for Answer 


6 Kach 
receiving Christmas presents comes up in 
office I should like to have opinions from your 
readers of the various phases of this subject 
Should a stenographer 
ents from her employer? To 
it wise 


year the problem of giving and 


our 


accept Christmas pres 
extent is 
presents? 
Please discuss fully and give your own opinions 


what 


for employees to exchange 


on this topic frankly 

7 I have been working for a number of 
years and in that time have saved very little 
money. My salary has been raised each year, 


but my expenses have seemed to keep pace with 
it It has been suggested to me that if I 
to adopt a regular plan of saving I could form 
the habit and accomplish something Have any 


were 


of the readers of your magazine tried such a 
plan? If so, will they please outline the plan 
they followed and tell me just what they have 
accomplished? I believe other stenographers, 


and especially those starting out, will be bene 
fited by a discussion of this topic. 


8. I have held a stenographic position for 
some time in the and reached 
the limit of advancement as a stenographer 
My only chance for a better position with this 
firm is to learn to take care of correspondence 
for myself. Will stenographers who have done 
considerable work of this kind tell me just how 
they worked into it and whether in their opinion 
it is worth while for a stenographer to learn to 
do this kind of work 


same office have 
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9 I am teaching English to foreigners, giv 
ing them three-quarters of an hour four nights 
Please give suggestions as to methods 


material. 


a week. 


ind drill 


10. I am placed in a situation which I feel 
must be tactfully handled, and I would like 
some advice I am fortunate in being employed 
as a stenographer by a firm which has beauti- 


fully furnished offices We 
iny furniture, oriental rugs ind 


have solid mahog- 
other furnish 


ings to match. To live up to my surroundings 
I am obliged to dress very well and to give 
considerable attention to keeping up appear 
ances. Now, my solid mahogany chair is very 
uncomfortable and I find that my skirts get 
shiny in a very short time What shall I do? 
Shall I ask my employer for a cushion or buy 
one myself? How will a cushion look with the 
mahogany furniture? I wonder if any other 
stenographe rs have had this difficulty 


Shorthand Builds Cities! 
SPECIAI 


the Chicago Examiner recently be 


article on shorthand in 
statement, “The mod 
Shorthand !” 
statement the 


gan with the 


founded on 


After which novel 


ern city is 
Examiner 
says: 

this first 


will 


“Startling as seem at 


blush, thought 


may 
convince you of its 
truth. Of what avail would be the circling 
lines of street railways, bringing a myriad 
people to the center of a business district; 
why should rapid elevators whisk them to 
the heights of sky scrapers ; 


be nd 


or plodding 


postman beneath his heavy burden 


if the hundreds and thousands of letters 
swept into the business office morning after 
morning had to be answered—in long 
hand ? 

“The modern city, founded on short 


hand, has sought the best system, the most 
efhicic nt 
the rapid decisions of 


method with which to transcribe 


master minds in 


Big Business—sought in vain until John 


R. Gregg revolutionized shorthand-school 


methods through new and radical teach 


ings. He knew what business men wanted 
in a stenographer, and he sought out the 
shortest, most direct line to fill that de 


mand. No wonder that from insignificant 
beginnings, a most insignificant office—but 
with a big IDEA, John R. Gregg has 


sprung into national prominence 
ry, 
ogo 


This is the time to begin Clubbing.’ 
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From Novice to Adept—IX 


Arbitrary Signs 
N erroneous idea exists in the minds 
A of many aspiring stenographers as 
to rapid shorthand writing. The 
uppermost thought that seems to get hold 
of them is that to write at a high rate of 
arbitrary and 


speed they must use signs 


principles foreign to the system. Through 
the adoption of this idea many 
rapher has made a wrong start, 
struggle to return to right principles has 
become discouraged and ultimately failed 
to become an efficient shorthand writer. 
Without attempting to comment that 
feature of arbitrary wish to call 


a stenog 
and in the 


on 


signs, we 


your attention in this article to the sphere 


of arbitrary sign writing. It has 
though limited, place in the-make-up of the 
stenographer's equipment. 
Arbitrary Sign Defined 

An arbitrary sign is one which does not 
phonetically represent the 
phrases, but arbitrarily represents them. 
More often, however, arbitrary 
characters partially represent the sounds. 
Therefore, the scope of those signs should 
be limited to oft-recurring expressions or 
expressions peculiar to a certain case in 
for To be 
specific, an ar 
word form for the attor 
If you have two attorneys in the 
case and one’s name is McFarland and the 
other's name is Winston, you might abbre- 
viate the first one to “Mec” and the second 
one to “Wins.” Hundreds of short names 
are just as easily written out in full as it 
would be to memorize or improvise shorter 
forms for them. This method represents 
one form of arbitrarily writing words. 

Parties to the Suit 


a proper, 


words or 


even these 


instance, or a lecture. 


in court we 


court, 
more use 
bitrary 
neys. 


may 
names of 


The names of the parties to a suit may 
be long, and because of occurring over and 


to 
in 
‘arson, 


over again it would not be 


them 


necessary 
write full time. For 
stance, if you had a where ( 
Pirie, Scott & ( ompany were plaintiffs and 
the Wells Fargo.Express Company were 
defendants you might very advantageously 
write the plaintiff's name as it appears in 
Illustration No. 1: (See illustrated out 
lines given in this article) and the defend- 
(See Illustration No. 
2). Another instance would be the Chi- 
Trust & Savings Bank against the 
Shore & Michigan Southern (Illus- 
and 4). 


in each 


case 


ant’s name thus: 


cago 
Lake 
trations 3 
Names of Witnesses 

The 
if written in full may require rather long 
shorthand forms, and for these arbitrary 
signs should be devised and used. For in- 
stance, if the complaining witness's name 
was Engelking or Bodenstadt, you might 
distinctive short 


names of certain witnesses in a case 


abbreviate them to some 


form. (See illustrations 5 and 6.) 


Subject Matter 

The subject matter of a suit might be 
such that to write it continually would 
be to use energy unnecessarily which could 
be utilized to better advantage for some 
other purpose. The commission of a cer- 
tain crime’ might have happened at the 
Grand Drug Store (Illus. 7) or the ques 
tion in dispute be a_ peddler’s licens 
(Illus. 8), in which event suitable arbi- 
trary forms could be devised. The illus- 
trations referred to are only made to clear- 
ly convey our ideas in a general way of 
1 plan for constructing arbitrary abbrevia- 
tions. 

Repetition 

Where an answer is made,in the exact 

language of the question or where a ques- 


tion is repeated, changing the pronoun 


| Sysvasancpenennannvoevanenet ini signannniseienne: + 


tee 
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Jury Phrases—IV 


is that 


willing 


ifter this tion 
willing to swear 


you certain 

before vou 
you prepared 

by that tim 


iren’t you 


at the time between that time 


it what time 


it the time of the accident 


it the time of the conversation 


it all events 


it this time ou recollect 


ibout which you have 


you recollect whether or not 


ibout where was he 


about how 
ou tell 


ibout how many times ' cn you tell us 
is you are 


is a matter of recollection could you tell 


could you tell whether or not 
as many as possible 


ou recollect 
iS many as you can 


do you recollect whether or not 
as well as you can : 
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used to save 
writing the shorthand in full. For in 
stance, “W here were you at the time of the 
and the didn't 
Then the question is repeat- 


only, arbitrary forms are 


accident ?”’ answer is “I 
understand.” 
ed thus: “I say, 


where were you at the 


LLLUSTRATIONS 


° (1) 


(2) 


(16) 


~ 
Pa 


time of the accident ?”’ (See Illus. 9). An- 
other illustration is “What was the name 
of the cashier at that time?’ and the an- 
swer “What was the name of the cashier 
at that time?”’’ (Illus. 10). 
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If the lawyer asks the witness this ques 
“Mr. hand you a paper 
which purports to be a letter from the 
plaintiff company and ask you if you know 
what that is (handing paper to witness)?” 
We then indicate that fact in the record, a 
fact expressed in motion instead of by 
word of mouth, by an arbitrary sign (Illus. 
11). A similar form is used to indicate the 
handing of a document, parcel, or any 
other article to counsel or court. If the 
lawyer asks the witness “Where were you 
hurt?’ and the replies “Right 
here,’ we insert the word “indicating” thus 
(Illus. 12). This is not exactly an arbi 
trary form, as you will observe, but it 
contains that backward stroke 
foreign to the system and which makes it 

from the other characters dis 
In that respect it is an arbitrary 


tion: Lewis, I 


witness 


which is 


stand out 
tinctly. 
character. 
When used in profusion 
(oftentimes in and the next 
preceding shorthand outline resembles any 
kind of a figure | capitalize the first figure 
of the set of figures. In this way there is 
no doubt about the transcript. In dictat 
ing to a phonograph or to two operators 
I know, without thinking about it, that 
shorthand and the next 
I would not 
shorthand 


figures areé 
“confusion” ) 


one character is 
character is the first figure. 
do not believe in, a 


use, and 


numeral system. 


Laughter and Applause 


In reporting speeches and conventions 


to indicate laughter (Illus. 13), laughter 
and applause (Illus. 14), cheers (Illus. 
15), hisses (Illus. 16), and so on, the forms 
indicated in the illustrated list are used. 
They serve another purpose frequently in 
that the “laughter” or “applause” usually 
occur after a sort of climax and thus the 
next subject is the beginning of a sentence 
or a paragraph. 

There is one form of arbitrary writing 
or indication that I never believed in to 
any extent, and that is to write a big circle 
where the dictation got “too fast for us,” 
as we used to say when we were practicing. 
In practical work I have not found the 
necessity of such a sign in frequent de 
mand and when it was in demand I cer- 
tainly didn’t have time to use it. While 
I might have been making that circle | 
could just as well have been making two 
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or three shorthand characters which would 
mean words and probably that little extra 
phrase would have enabled me to get 
everything that was said. Should I fail 
to understand a word | would simply leave 
a space. It is well, we might mention in 
passing, to leave a little extra space after 
a question so that the answer will be set 
out, distinctively. Also it is well to para 
graph shorthand notes and in taking solid 
matter; leave a little space so you can see 
that a paragraph is coming soon. To fa 
cilitate transcribing is the only purpose in 
that. 


Key to Temporary Forms 
Arbitrary signs peculiar to any one case 


or lecture should be written out at the be 
ginning of the case so that if transcript is 


not made for a number of years there will 
not even be hesitancy in reading them. 
Discretion should determine when to us¢ 
arbitrary characters. The tendency should 
be to use few rather than many. It should 
not be understood that this article even 
lends encouragement to the use of arbi 
trary forms eutside of their limited sphere. 
The thing that is of greater aid to speed 
than arbitrary characters is some general 
phrasing principle which will consistently 
abbreviate a character without removing 
therefrom its legibility when standing 
alone The introduction of inconsistent 
characters seldom if ever promates the 
efficiency of any system of shorthand, but 
generally, on the contrary, detracts from 
the free and uniform movement character 


istic of the system 


oOo 


Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Simple Business Letters 


Mr. D.O Moody, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Dear Sir: 

In accordance with arrangement made Ve 
tween us yesterday, I enclose some insurance 
blanks to be filled out and returned immediately 
Please have this attended to without delay 

Yours truly, 


Fenton & Smith, 
Joplin, Mo. 
Gentlemen : 

In reply to your letter of the 7th inst., would 
say that we have decided to allow the usual dis 
count on your bill for the last lot of stoves sent 
you, if it is paid before the 15th. We trust vou 
will take advantage of this offer 

Very truly yours, 


Kimball & Miller, 
Bay City, Mich 
Gentlemen: 

We enclose a letter received from Messrs. 
Kane & Lapp in regard to the sample book sent 
to them on the Ist inst As you will find, they 
object to the style, and we wish you would make 
the changes they desire 

Yours very truly, 


Schaeffer & Hogg, 
Napa, California 
Gentlemen: 
As we told you yesterday, you will receive the 
car of shingles to-morrow Were it not that we 
have been entirely without cars all this week, 


we could have shipped before this; but our word 
is good and your claim will be fully met 
We received some correspondence from your 
clerk to-day, the character of which is not quite 
clear to us He says he could not collect the 
draft we sent you last week We are sure our 
course is correct and that Mr. West will pay if 
you approach him in the right spirit. It is his 
duty to settle every debt immediately and before 
he moves from the city We trust you can 
irrange this matter to his entire satisfaction 
Yours truly, 


Mir Joseph Leek, 
Snow Hill, Md 

Dear Mr. Leek 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your kind 
letter of yesterday [ accept your invitation 
ind shall endeavor to be with you at the time 
stated I should like to take advantage of the 
opportunity you speak of and buy up the land, 
and may be able to induce my agent te go with 
me. It will be about noon before I can come, 
but you can rely upon what 1 say and make 
your arrangements in accordance with this let 
ter 

The corporation you mention will no doubt 
be represented immediately after the govern- 
ment has asked for the improvement. I send 
you a copy of the newspaper in which the ques 
tion about the railroad system was taken up 
I should be in favor of the stand you take be 
cause the quality of the work is not named in 
the papers and I think that your influence may 
help us to win our point. I know the judge is 
particular and desires us to have an oppor- 
tunity to ‘object when things are not attended 
to in the right spirit 








THE 


reference to the 
that I 
records 


Let me hear from you with 
newspaper publication/in your city so 
may write the editor about the recent 
in the railway case I am sure we can allow 
is much on this occasion as the other people 
return the papers, as my client has not 
them. I shall be grateful to vou for 
your attention to the matter 

Very 


Please 
vet seen 


truly yours, 


Shaw and Murphy, 
Erie, Pa 
Gentlemen: 
Yours of the 
heck for $89.68. In placing the same to your 
‘redit we omitted to deduct 
redit memorandum of December 2, and we now 
for the 


first inst. at hand, enclosing 


notice vou our 
unount of $2.75. 


Yours truly, 


nclose check 


oO 


An Interesting Insurance Letter 


Mr. James Farrell, 
1536 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Sir: 

Your company is one of the number which we 
ire using in writing up all the business of the 
American Tin Plate Company, the American 
Sheet Steel Company, the National Steel Com 
pany and the American Can Company. 

he last named organization has several fac 
We think that there 
is a rule among the companies on the Pacific 
Coast which prohibits the payment of commis 
sion to any except resident agents in that terri 
Non-resident brokers and agents are not 
recognized. Unless this rule is changed, the 
entire Pacific Coast business, amounting to 
ibout three million dollars, will be lost to the 
nsurance companies doing business there. 

What the Pacific Coast agents should do is 
rule similar to one in force in Penn 
sylvania. The Pennsylvania agents allow com 
mission to non-resident agents on the business 


tories on the Pacific Coast 


tory. 


to pass a 


of non-resident corporations, 

Ours is not the only business that the Cali- 
fornia agents are about to lose unless this rule 
is amended. 

All of the above organizations are, of course, 
non-resident corporations so far as the Califor- 
nia agents are concerned. 

These large combinations of capital have come 
to stay, and the agents on the Pacific Coast as 
well as elsewhere might as well recognize the 
fact that the business so long as it is insured at 
ill has got to be handled by some one concern 
ind that no one is going to handle it without 
receiving a commission for it. 

Won't you use your good offices with your 
Pacific Coast manager to see if this rule cannot 
be amended? The arbitrary and ridiculous 
ruling of the insurance commissioner of Ohio 
which prevents writing anything except specific 
policies on the manufacturing plant prevents 
our obtaining proper indemnity for our clients 
This has necessi- 


even at the advanced rates 
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tated the trusts making 
the entire Ohio 
dicate where it can be 


irrangements to place 
insurance with a foreign syn 
placed under a blanket 
cent clause and a pro 


policy with an eighty per 
perfectly willing to 


rata clause which they are 
use 

Unless the California agents can be brought 
to their senses, it will be necessary for us to 
take the action in regard to the Pacific 
Coast We dislike exceedingly to have 
nvthing of this kind happen. For the reason 
that we are firm believers in the local agents’ 
rights, it has always been our endeavor to share 
this which we control 


Sarre 


business 


the business of nature 
with them 
\ letter to your Pacific Coast manager would 
probably be of considerable assistance in bring 
ing about the desired results We shall appre 
ciate it if you will give our views your time and 
thought. We are sure they are deserving of 
considerable attention. We believe you will find 
that most companies situated as we are feel the 
same way about these ridiculous rulings. They 
are absurd and should be amended as soon as 
possible. This, of course, is not only for the 
benefit of non-resident corporations, but for the 
igents and every one concerned. Even if you 
are not inclined to favor our suggestions, will 
you kindly let us hear from you on the subject 
so that we may understand your attitude in 
regard to the matter? 
Yours very 


© 


Failure is Best 


truly, 


When 


One fact that should be impressed upon us all 
is that failure in itself is never shameful, but 
that, to win ignobly is always a disgrace. 

There are, of conditions that may 
make failure a shame; we may not have tried 
earnestly, we may not have prepared properly, 
we may have shirked and been lazy or cowardly. 
These conditions, if they exist, are a disgrace 
n themselves whatever the consequence may be. 
The mere fact that we have failed.to win what 
we attempted to win is nothing in itself to be 
ashamed of. But if we have won by unfair 
means that indeed is the worst of failures. No 
apparent can wipe out the stain of 
such a victory. 

All this is obvious enough. Yet a thing may 
be asserted and passively believed without be- 
coming a part of our lives—without being vital 
and actual to us \ man may quote the most 
beautiful maxims, imagining himself to be sin- 
cere, and yet may proceed immediately to dis- 
regard each one of them. The fine maxims that 
we quote are generally applied to some one 
else; they a positive impertinence when 
others venture to apply them to us. That which 
lies nearest to us, our own actions, is that which 
we see least clearly; without being conscious 
hypocrites, we often do things in absolute con- 
tradiction of what we suppose to be our own 
principles. 

We suppress or distort the truth while claim- 
commit trickeries and 


course, 


success 


seem 


ing to hate lies: we 
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breaches of honor while believing ourselves to 
be the soul of honesty. And sometimes while 
we preach fair play we resolve to win by any 
possible means that which we are attempting. 
In other words, we are out to win, and it never 
occurs to us that any means by which we may 
win can possibly be foul. The end justifies the 
means. It is an attitude of utter selfishness, it 
is paltry and debasing 

This brought 
sportsmen and it is the worst charge that can 
be made. To cheat some one else of victory is 
one of the meanest kinds of theft, to claim skill 
or strength that is not really ours is the pettiest 
kind of fraud. The word sport should be asso 
ciated with all that is manly, honorable and 
straight; there is no possible merit in any kind 
of sport unless it is fair and true, 

Physically, many sports are wholesome for the 
bodily part of us, but they ought to be whole 
some for the mind as well. They are youth’s 
best training schools, teaching courage and en- 
durance, but above all teaching fairness and 
high honor. He who has learned to lose bravely 
rather than win basely has not much more to 
learn in matters of honor and he will carry the 
lesson with him into his everyday life. But he 
who is willing to win by any means—who does 
not scruple how it is done—has poisoned himself 
with an absolutely false idea of 

No doubt when a man sets himself to win a 
prize there is something material that he may 
gain; he may actually carry off the trophy or 
the gold that he desires. In this sense he may 
literally gain. If his need is very great, if the 
substantial reward means much to him, we are 
tempted at times to pity more than condemn 
him when he does anything rather than risk a 
loss. We pity him in his apparent triumph, we 
sympathize as with the excess of hunger that 
leads one to sell one’s birthright for a mess of 
pottage. There is something of scorn in the 
pity, though scorn is often like a two-edged 
knife. But the pity, the covert sympathy, must 
never stoop to condone any compromise between 
fairness and unfairness, truth and dishonor 

The man who sadly needs a success may be 
pitied if he fails; he should be more pitied if 
he wins unworthily. We must draw a hard and 
fast line between the straight and the crooked, 
between truth and a lie. Our girls and boys, 
our youths and men must be told without any 


charge is sometimes against 


success. 
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hesitation that there can be no glory in that 
which is ingloriously won, that no trick can 
make a thing rightfully theirs They must be 


taught to meet defeat with brave cheerfulness 
rather than face the untold 
graceful winning 


shame of a dis 


feared that something different is 
sometimes taught, if not exactly in words, yet 
in example and influence; the competitor or 
candidate is led to think that the one thing to 
be avoided is failure, instead of being told that 
the one thing to be How 
long can competition remain fair if those who 
enter the lists feel that they must win at any 
cost? But if public and competitor alike care 
nothing for victory unless it be fairly won, then 


It may be 


ivoided is shame. 


indeed victory gains its rightful glory, and it 


becomes a proud thing to win. 


We have to remember that sport has its valu 
because of its training for life Physically, it 
leads to the development of bodily organs and 
powers, it gives fortitude, 
perseverance, but it has other qualities for the 
soul. It should to the best 
inner manhood, also of the 


outward manhood, 


mind and the lead 
development of the 
spirit’s endurance and patience, of moral as well 
as phy sical courag It calls for that species of 
bravery that will do anything, lose anything, 
rather than act meanly. It should make for 
the growth of and honor in the indi 
vidual character and so in the character of 
the nation. 


fairness 


There is nothing base in failure but base fail 
There is nothing good in success but that 
which is well The applause of triumph 
is a mockery to him who has not deserved his 
success; if anything of conscience remains to 
him, such applause must be a positive torture 
We always know in our hearts whether we have 
merited that which comes to us, and it is always 
hundredfold when we know that 
something fair and tru 


ure. 
won 


sweetened a 
we really 
for it. 
We can only fully 
fully ours: a theft, 
fairly, has a sting beneath its flowers. False suc- 
cess may glitter, but it is not gold. An unfair 
victory is something spurious, a sham; nothing 


have don 


that which is right 


in advantage snatched un 


nyoy 


good in life can be done with shams. Let us 
seek real success or self-respecting failure 


Arthur L 


° 


Saimon 








we call business. 
almost junked the old curricula. 


Clark University. 





INE-TENTHS of the energy and ability of this country goes into what 
It is our great school of character, intellect and health, 
and | should consider the vocational movement in education to have already 
Self support is the most important for all 
boys and girls and is the condition of other good things.—Pres. Hall, 
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(For key to this plate, see *‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course," pages 152 and 153.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘ Expert Shorthand Speed Course,"’ pages 154 and 155.) 








